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PAY THE TOLLS CHEERFULLY! There are so many other savings with a Fiat. Now 
Fiat’s brilliant 1100 Series lets you wear a bit of high hat, as well. Two models, 1100 Export 
and 1100 Special, hit high, clear notes in engineering excellence, quality, and piquant beauty. 
Easy 4-door entry and exit, full-light windows all around, rugged precision engine— over 80 mph. 
The Export is only * 1498 *, the Special (shown), at * 1698 *, is truly the pearl of the imports. 
With padded dash, recessed controls, and other refinements, it gives the feel of extra strut in your 
ride. One Fiat can cut your motoring costs whether you own one car or ten. See your Fiat dealer. 
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IN RECORDING... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



The best test of Scotch is how well the flavour holds up when 
you try it on the rocks, or mixed in a highball. That's why 
so many experienced people graduate to Teacher's — the 
Scotch that "stands up to ice . ' That unmistakable Highland 
Cream flavour never loses its character. 


It’s the flavour . . . unmistakable 

TEACHER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 

I BonxHD IX scxrrLAivn | 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY/86 PROOF/ SCHIEFFELIN £ CO., NEW YORK 



Signposts in the sky! That’s the marvel of American’s DME. 


DME means Distance Measuring Equipment. 

It is now standar'd equipment on every American Airlines 
Astrojet. (All the airlines should have it soon; the F.A.A. 
has proposed that every jet airliner be outfitted with DME 
by July. 1962.) 

Briefly stated, DME is an electronic yardstick that tells 
a pilot how far he is from a given point. It is, in fact, a 
very clear and reliable signpost in the sky. 

The principle is quite similar to radar. But it is, in many 
respects, a giant step beyond radar. DME sends out a 
radar pulse to a ground radar facility. The return impulse 


tel Is the exact distance to that facility. Instantly. Accurately. 
Continuously. What the pilot has on his instrument panel 
is an odometer that clicks off each mile between him and 
a ground point. Thus DME pinpoints the position of your 
Astrojet every mile of the way. 

Imagine the value of such a device when you are flying 
where visibility is poor or traffic is heavy. It's like being 
on a dark road at night and finding signposts to guide you 
every mile of the way to your destination. Many experienced 
travellers have already heard about DME. It's one more 
reason why they consistently choose American. 


AMER/CAN. 


AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 
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Next week 

Lucky Baldwin made millions 
of dollars, and millions of en- 
emies, and created the Rancho 
Santa Anita, site of the mag- 
nificent racetrack. Dolly Con- 
nelly tells his fabulous story. 


High-speed jai alai is one of 
Florida's biggest winter attrac- 
tions. Six pages of color pho- 
tographs reveal its spectacular 
action and the graceful agili- 
ty of ihe Basques who play it. 

U.S. Women's Open Champ 
Mickey Wright, a slender girl 
golfer with a drive like a he- 
man, claims that almost any 
one can hit a tee shot farther 
and goes on to show just liow. 
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The least important thing is its famous fragrance. 


Yarclley After-Shaving Lotion hap- 
pens to smell great. Clean. Manly. And 
extraordinarily refreshing. 

But that isn’t its only purpose. 

Yardley After-Shaving Lotion also 
performs several vital skin care func- 
tions. It helps heal nicks, chase bac- 
teria and prevent infection. It keeps 
your skin lubricated, moist and com- 
fortable. It acts as a brisk after-shave 
stimulant. 

And it probably does these things 
more effectively than any lotion 
you’ve ever tried. Because Yardley 


After-Shaving Lotion contains an im- 
pressive selection of modern ingredi- 
ents. There’s a special healing agent 
that aids the growth of replacement 
cells, does away with dead tissues; a 
unique, high-powered bacteria check 
designed to protect the health of your 
skin; humectants to help replace the 
natural youthful moisture that’s lost 
with the years. 

With all these virtues, it’s amazing 
Yardley After -Shaving Lotion costs 
only SI a bottle. 

But it does. 
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Fun is in the Air. . . in Greece 



Islands like this one. . . Hydra . . .are ])art of your visit to Ureecel 


Brilliant sunshine, balmy climate, sparkling blue-green seas 
. . . the very aim is tonic. 


You can't slay inhibited Miicn you slay in Greece. Ask 
anyone wlio has vacationed there. 

Everyone wlio relurns from Greece speaks of the re- 
viving freshness of the air itself.. .and Ihe puri'.delicious 
drinking water the Greeks tlieniselves so iiighly prize. 

You must liave fun in Greece ... Ix'caiisc everybody 
does. You simply can't resist the Greeks' sitontaneity 
in bursting into song or dancing, anytinn*. 

.fl/u/...\vith the drachma at dO to the dollar, yon can 
enjoy all the comforts of smart new hotels, delicious 


food and wines, glorious golden beaches... amt a variety 
of night life. 

Each day of your stay is lilled with the ;hfK10-year- 
old antif|uities of Greece. Her ancient temples and 
altars and amphitheaters hohl you spellbound. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Do let your Travel Agent tell you how much fun it 
is goijig to Greece, staying in Greece! ihcture-litcraturc 
from National Tourist Organization of Greece, h20 East 
blith Street, New York '■2'2. 


Where ultra-nioderns gather . . . 



GREECE 

. . . close to every Capital of harope! 
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Those things on the wings are propellers 


Jet airliners don't have them. Allegheny doesn't have jet airliners. Know why? Because, to be 
really efficient, turbojet engines must operate in thin air . . . at 30,000 feet or higher. Such 
altitudes don’t make sense when you're flying only 100 to 300 miles. What makes magnificent 
sense is the equipment we ^ fly: Fast-climbing, vibration-free, high-speed Jet-Prop Convairs . . . 
pressurized 440 Convairs . . . dependable Martin Executives . . . even a few DC-3s. where runway 
lengths are limited. The point is, we need propellers to provide air commuter service today. 
Tomorrow, if you commute in a nose cone, it too will carry the Allegheny symbol. 



AlltGHCNYAIRUm 
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5 seconds to a closer shave 
and a smoother shaver 

New Remington Electric Pre/Shave lotion offers both 


You'll get a cleaner shave from any 
shaver if you pat on a palmful of 
new Remington Pre/Shave lotion 5 
seconds before. Why? Because only 
Remington does double duty. 

Lets you shave closer. New formula 
glycerine ingredient lets shaver glide 
easily over the face. Moistens your 
beard — keeps it moist right to the last 
whisker. Result: you get closer, more 
comfortable shaves than you ever 
thought possible. 


Lets shaver run smoother. New sili- 
cone lubricant keeps cutters fresh, 
free and easy running. Gives shaver 
extra life and speed. 

Soothing? Sure. Remington's rich 
balms cool and soften your skin- 
guard against shaving irritation and 
chapping. Aroma? Nothing but man. 

Buy the bottle with the big, bold 
“R.” It’s the kind of pre-shave lotion 
you’d expect from America's leading 
maker of electric shavers. Only $1.00. 


GOLF 

EVENTS 

Pro tournaments through April 5 

FEBRUARY 8-11 

Phoenix Open Invitational, $35,000, 
Phoenix Country Club, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Panama Open Invitational, $10,000, 
Panama Golf Club, Panama, R.P. 

FEBRUARY 13-18 

PGA Seniors’ Championship, $25,000, 
PGA National Golf Club, Dunedin, 
Fla. 

FEBRUARY 1S-18 

St. Petersburg Women’s Open, $7,500, 
Sunset Golf Club, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tucson Open Invitational, 520.000. El 
Rio Country Club, Tucson, Ariz. 
Maracaibo Open Invitational, $10,000, 
Maracaibo Country Club, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. 

FEBRUARY 22-25 

GreaterNewOrleansOpen Invitational, 

530.000. City Park Golf Club, New 
Orleans. 

Caracas Open Invitational, $10,000, 
Valle Arriba Country Club, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

MARCH 1-4 

Baton Rouge Open Invitational, $20,- 
000. Baton Rouge Country Club. Baton 
Rouge. 

Puerto Rico Open Invitational, $10,000, 
Berwind Country Club, San Juan, P.R. 

MARCH 8-11 

Pensacola Open Invitational, $20,000, 
Pensacola Country Club, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Jamaica Open Invitational, $10,000, 
Caymanas Golf and Country Club, 
Kingston, Jamaica, W.I, 

MARCH 15-18 

St. Petersburg Open Invitational, $20,- 
000, Lakewood Country Club, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. 

MARCH 22-26 

Doral Country Club Open Invitational, 

550.000, Doral Country Club, Miami. 

MARCH 2S-APRIL 1 

Azalea Open Invitational, $20,000, 
Cape Fear Country Club, Wilmington, 
N.C. 

APRIL 5-8 

Masters, 520,000 (min.), Augusta Na- 
tional Golf Club, Augusta, Ga. end 
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ONLY COMPLETE LINE OF SHAVING AIDS FOR THE SHAVES OF YOUR LIFE... FOR THE LIFE OF YOUR SHAVER 
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SCORECARD 


SEALED TENNIS 

With the forthright and fearless deter- 
mination that has helped it lead the U.S. 
into the rearmost ranks of international 
tennis, the United Stales Lawn Tennis 
Association last week resolutely turned 
its back on the only vital question con- 
fronting the sport today: open tennis. 
The backward march at the meeting in 
Los Angeles was a retreat and not a 
rout— that is. it was conducted with the 
predictable dignity of a ntinuei. 

At this moment in tennis history the 
most enlightened authorities, including 
the president of the International Feder- 
ation. the head of the British tennis asso- 
ciation. the management at Wimbledon 
and former U.S. Davis Cup Captain Bill 
Talbert (SI, Feb. 5) agree that some form 
of open tennis is crucially necessary 
Their view on the eventual solution, and 
one virtually certain to be effected at 
Wimbledon within the next two years, 
is the elimination of all distinction be- 
tween pros and amateurs at all top tour- 
naments — the elimination, in fact, of the 
very terms themselves. 

It is indicative of the USLTA’s sense 
of direction that its outgoing president. 
George Barnes, recognized in his fare- 
well speech that "there is a tremendous 
sentiment for open competition on the 
part of many players, the press and the 
general public," and that the incoming 
president, Edward A. Turvillc, in his in- 
augural message stated his disbelief that 
"further discussion of [the open ques- 
tion] would be of any value at the pres- 
ent time." Both gentlemen are horrified 
at the very notion of removing the dis- 
tinction between amateur and pro. 

Pacing their steps to their leaders', the 
rank-and-file delegates at Los Angeles 
first put forward a tentative motion call- 
ing for a vote on the general "principle" 
of open tennis, then fearing rebuke, hast- 
ily withdrew it. In its place the meeting 
proposed and approved the sttme reso- 
lution it had passed a year before: a 
resolution urging the International Fed- 
eration to let each nation make up its 
own mind, if it had one. "Everyone," 
said retiring President Barnes, employing 


open syntax, 'Tclt he didn't want to 
make up his own mind until he'd seen 
some definite program." 

FIRST EDITION 

Tony Alessio. the pricemaker for the 
Calicnlc Future Book, last week released 
to Sports Illustrated his first set of odds 
for the May 5 Kentucky Derby. The 10 
top horses and their odds, according to 
Alessio, are: Ridan 4 to I ; Crimson Sa- 
tan 6 to 1; Sir Gaylord 10 to I; Cyane 
15 to 1 ; Rainy Lake 15 to I : Donut King 
15 to 1 ; Admiral's Voyage 25 to I : Snap- 
py King 25 to 1: Royal Attack 25 to I; 
and Endymion 25 to 1. 

IMPARTIALITY 

Laconic report of a junior high school 
basketball game from an Illinois publi- 
cation. the La Harpe Quill: 

"The Terre Haute Flea-weights de- 
feated Colusa 13 to 2, and Ted Kern w'as 
high point man for both teams, scoring 
12 for Terre Haute and two points at 
the wrong basket for Colusa." 

TARZAN VS. FIBER GLASS 

Those jungle yells coming from the vicin- 
ity of Penns Grove, N.J. originate in the 
home of Don (Tarzan) Bragg, deposed 
holder of the world pole vault record. 
Bragg made his mark ( 1 5 feet 9 '4 inches) 
back in the dark ages of track and field, 
a few years ago, when aluminum poles 
were used. The new indoor record hold- 
er, John Uelsesofthe U.S. MarineCorps, 
uses a fiber-glass pole, as do just about 
all vaulters nowadays. Bragg finds this 
offensive. "The fiber-glass pole is a defi- 
nite mechanical aid," he says. "The 
maximum that Ueises could vault with 
an aluminum pole is 15-3. If he were 
to switch back to aluminum now, he 
wouldn't even make 15 feet." 

Bragg feels especially aggrieved be- 
cause he considers the handsome Ueises 
a sort of personal pupil. "There's an air 
of friendliness in track and field.” says 
Bragg with no air of friendliness. "I 
taught Ueises the 'rock-back' that flexes 
the pole and makes him a 1 6-fooi vault- 
er. Yet now he says it's his own inven- 


tion. He makes conflicting statements. 
First I read that he said hard work, not 
the fiber-glass pole, was responsible for 
the record vaults. Then he admitted 
that most of his training consisted of 
playing badminton." 

Bragg also says he doesn't question 
the validity of Ueises’ records. "But 
fiber glass makes the pole vault an en- 
tirely different event." he insists. "Now 
most of the emphasis is on coordination 
instead of speed, strength and coordi- 
nation. 1 do extend credit to Ueises for 
perfecting this phase of vaulting. 1 just 
think it isn’t the same sport.” 

COLD COMFORT 

Ice fishing has charm of a sort, but some 
of its elements are tedious, tiresome and 
productive of ennui as well as very few 
fish. This winter a student of human 
oddities has been observing Maryland 
ice fishermen at play and has concluded 
that the fishermen are more interesting 
than the fishing. 

Forexample: Reuben Levin of Coates- 
ville. Pa. was fishing with a sawed-ofi' 
billiard cue. Just the right size and back- 
bone for jigging a lure up and down. 

Donald Dinges of Pascoag, R.l. was 
keeping nine holes from freezing over by 
squeezing drops of antifreeze into them 


from a syringe. Five or six drops in each 
hole every half hour did the Job. 

Alan Soule of Lancaster, Pa. had fit- 
ted out a bicycle wheel as a reel. With 
tire removed and mounted on a sled, the 
wheel permitted him to reel in his line 
four times faster. 

Joel Turner of Philadelphia had add- 
ed cardboard sails to the lines of his 
tip-ups. The sails let the wind do the 
jigging while Turner kept his hands in 
his pockets. 

Several fishermen were equipped with 
metal discs. These were bottoms cut out 
of metal wastepaper baskets. At the end 
of a day's fishing they fitted the basket 
bottoms into the holes. Returning next 

amtinued 
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SNEEZIN’ 

SEASON! 



take Alka-Seltzer 
at the first sign 
of a cold! 


Alka-Seltzer' helps you feel 
better while you're getting 
better, when a cold gets you 
down. It relieves the head- 
ache and feverish feeling . . . 
the ache-all-over discomfort 
of a cold. And, you can use 
Alka-Seltzer as a soothing 
gargle, too! It’s a mighty 
pleasant way to relief! 
Alka-Seltzer- to relieve the 
miseries of your cold . . .reduce 
fever. Always keep plenty of 
Alka-Seltzer on hand. 



SCORECARD •on/hmeU 

day, they built fires on them and the 
holes were reopyened without chopping. 
And there was one fellow who was 
soaking his lines in his whisky flask. 
Kept them pliable in cold weather, the 
fellow pointed out. a warm, friendly 
glow suffusing his features. 

THE INStOE TRACK 

• Here, together with their current per- 
game scoring averages, arc the first 10 
college basketball players who will be 
picked in the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation draft: Jerry Lucas, Ohio State 
(22.7); Dave OcBusschere, Detroit 
(24.9): John Rudometkin, DSC (21.1); 
Bill McGill. Utah (36.1); Terry Disch- 
inger, Purdue (27.1); John Havlicck, 
Ohio Stale (18.2); Paul Hogue, Cincin- 
nati (15.8): Chet Walker, Bradley (26.6); 
Lcn Chappell. Wake Forest (28.6): Leroy 
Ellis. St. John's (23.9). 

• Millionaire Ken Rich, co-owner of the 
car that Jim Rathmann drove to victory 
in the 1 960 Indianapolis “500,’' is ready- 
ing a new'-style Indy car for Rathmann 
to pedal in thisycar's race. Costing more 
than SI million and utilizing parts from 
points as distant as California and West 
Germany. Rich believes the car should 
qualify at 167 mph. Major features of 
the racer will be an independent suspen- 
sion system, an open rear end, magnesi- 
um piston and rods, power steering and 
a shorter, lower profile. 

• The University of Maryland will award 
some football and basketball scholar- 
ships to Negro athletes this fall, thus in- 
tegrating the Atlantic Coast Conference. 

• Noel Carroll, regarded as the best 
track prospect to come out of Ireland 
since Ron Delany. will shortly be en- 
rolled at Villunova. 

HEALTH HINT 

John Spencer Churchill, nephew of Sir 
Winston Spencer Churchill, likes to 
drink and listen to music. In A Cluirc/iill 
Canvas (Little. Brown, $5.75), he writes 
that he varies his drinks as much as his 
music, going from Bach to Sibelius to 
Mozart and from port to stout to gin 
as the day progre.sse.s toward night. 

The John Spencer Churchill breakfast 
consists of lemon Juice and hot water, 
followed by tea. After that dreary be- 
ginning the day quickly begins to im- 
prove. Me writes: “For elevenses I have 
a glass of ruby port from the wood 
and a digestive biscuit if it is very cold; 
alternatively, a glass of stout or beer. 


Abroad it is a glass of vin rose. For the 
midday aperitif. I have a pink gin, Bols 
gin or schnapps of some sort. In France 
I prefer a Pastis, Pernod or Ricard; in 
Spain a dopla of manzanilla. I might 
even vary this with Japane.se sake.” 

With lunch, half a bottle of claret or 
a pint of beer suffices for Mr. Churchill, 
followed (“but not always") by a kiim- 
mel. Calvados or brandy. 

Teatime calls for a whisky and soda 
or two, “followed by some sort of gin 
drink.” Then comes the evening aperitif, 
consisting of dry sherry or manzanilla. 
Another half bottle of claret for dinner, 
followed by port and brandy. (When en- 
tertaining. he precedes the claret with a 
dry white wine and champagne.) 

“At about 10 p.m. 1 start w-hiskiesand 
sodas at approximately half-hour inter- 
vals until about 3 a.m. or 4.a.m. if I am 
working late." Mr. Churchill reports, 
and he concludes; "The result of this 
program is that I feel half my age and 
very healthy." 

Mere's how, and the best to Uncle 
Winston. 

ET TU, PHILIP? 

Phil Rizzuto, once an excellent shortstop 
for the New York Yankees and now a 
highly paid announcer for the Yankee 
broadcasting network, told a public 
gathering in Connecticut the other eve- 
ning that the Yankees would not have 
won the 1961 American League pennant 
if Casey Stengel had been the manager. 
Thus Rizzuto lent his respected name to 
a shoddy move on the part of certain 
members of the Yankees' official family 
to help demean the image of Casey 
Stengel. 

It IS quite possible that Stengel might 
not have led the Yankees to an eight- 
game victory in 1961 as Ralph Monk 
did. Perhaps Stengel might have got less 
out of Roger Maris, Mickey Mantle. 
John Blanchard and Elston Howard. 
Bui it is also possible that Stengel would 
have won the pennant by 14 games. 
Some people believe that Shirley Temple 
could have managed the Yankees to vic- 
tory in 1961. 

SKATING TO SUCCESS 

The Los Angeles Blades, unsuccessful 
applicxmis for a National Hockey 
League franchise, are in their first year in 
the Western Hockey League and. direct- 
ly after two sorry failures in Los Angeles 
.sport (bowling'.? Toros and basketball's 
Jets), they have come up with the city’s 
biggest success story since the Dodgers. 
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Blades crowds were merely moderate 
in size early in the year. Now they have 
suddenly begun to double and triple. 
Attendance at the last five home games 
averaged 11,1 (X). and one Saturday night 
recently the Blades drew 13.702 to sur- 
pass the former WHL attendance record 
by 3,300, turning away 2.000 would-be 
spectators. If the trend continues, the 
Blades' season average will be a third 
higher than anticipated and will assure a 
profit for the first year of operation. 

General Manager Jack Geyer is some- 
what astonished by this surge of inter- 
est. He feels that such factors as the end 
of the football season, television expo- 
sure. an improved won-lost record and 
a package ticket deal with sponsor Un- 
ion Oil account for the upturn. All true 
enough, but the game of hockey itself 
has something to do with it. In iccless 
Los Angeles, the game has made fans of 
people who only recently didn't know a 
puck from a stick. One convert, a girl no 
less, started a Blades booster club a few 
weeks ago. At last count more than 300 
were enrolled, each paying SI for the 
privilege of wearing a pin. carrying a 
card, selecting outstanding players and 
attending pregame pep meetings in a big 
room at the Sports Arena. 

The National Hockey League owners, 
tightfisted and cautious as they are, must 
be casting a wistful eye at all this. It 
.seems inconceivable that major league 
hockey can be more than a year or so 
away from Los Angeles. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Cincinnati Inficldcr Gene Freese, ex- 
plaining why Jim Brosnan was the first 
Redleg to sign his 1962 contract: “He’s 
writing a new book, and the front office 
doesn’t want to be in it.” 

• A New York Irishman, after watching 
Ireland’s two-mile relay team (Basil 
Clifford, Derek McCleanc, Noel Carroll 
and Ronnie Delany) win in Madison 
Square Garden; “Basil? Derek? Noel? 
Ronnie? What the hell’s happened to 
Pat and Mike?” 

• Bart Starr, Green Bay quarterback, 
on the football orthodoxy of his coach; 
“On third down and one, Johnny Uni- 
tas is likely to go back and pass. Coach 
Lombardi would pull his hair out if [ 
tried that. In fact, he can't even stand it 
when the other team does it.” 

• Johnny Green, high-scoring UCLA 

guard, on California’s set-pattern bas- 
ketball offense: “Cai passes and passes 
and then takes the same shot they had 
1 5 minutes ago.” end 
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WILL FLOYD 
FIGHT SONNY? 


Probably, most likely in New York in June, but it’s not that easy. There’s 
a strong movement against the fight, part of it in Patterson’s camp 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

T liis is plotting time in boxing, Just 
as auto manufacturers draw up de- 
signs in March for next year’s models, 
so do members of the top heavyweight 
camps hatch schemes in Februai^ for 
the year ahead. The lax bite on a title 
bout is such that there can only be one 
or two a year, and the intrigue behind 
lining one up is enough to drive Machia- 
velli mad. Last week, plotting was at 
peak pitch in the lairs of Champion 
Floyd Patterson and Challenger Sonny 
Liston. 

The Patterson camp is a triumvirate: 
the champion. Lawyer Julius November 
and Manager Cus D'Amalo. Up until 
Patterson's defeat in the first Johansson 
fight, D'Amato was the kingpin, but 
since then the three have been wrangling 
among themselves in semisecrecy, much 
like Russia, Red China and Albania. 

The difficulty between D'Amato on 
one hand and November and Patterson 
on the other now centers over competi- 
tion withListon. D’Amato wants nothing 
to do with Sonny. November would like 
to see Patterson fight Liston next — at 
least that is what Liston says November 
told him — and Patterson, at present any- 
way, agrees with November. For one, 
Patterson's pride is hurt: Liston has been 
saying Patterson “fears" to fight him. 
“I'm a man,” Patterson says. “Any man 
can say he’ll beat me, but no man can 


say I’m afraid of him." fn Washington 
a few weeks ago Patterson said that Lis- 
ton, who has had his troubles with the 
law (SI, July 17, 1961 ), “has paid for his 
shortcomings. They tell me he carries 
himself like a tough guy. But maybe 
that's because he had no education. He’s 
had a pretty tough life. I think Liston 
will realize the responsibility he has to 
the boys of America if he wins the cham- 
pionship." Later Patterson told a friend, 
“Right now, plans call for me to fight 
Liston in New York in June.” 

All this drives D’Amato to despera- 
tion. An intense man, he has become 
even more wound up. The eyeballs roll 
more furiously, the black Homburg is 
clamped more tightly on his head and 
the mouth stretches even more to the 
side in conspiratorial grimace. He is a 
voice whispering in the wilderness. 

D’Amato’s objection to Liston is his 
management: he believes that the rough 
Italian hand of Blinky Palermo, the Phil- 
adelphia racketeer, still controls Sonny 
as it did when Palermo’s puppet. Pep 
Barone, was managing Liston. When Lis- 
ton supposedly bought back his contract 
from Barone last May and hired George 
Katz instead, D’Amato remained un- 
moved, A couple of weeks ago Liston 
announced he was dumping Katz and 
taking on a new manager, Jack Nilon, a 
food concessionaire. In reporting this. 
United Press International said that 
D’Amato had okayed Nilon as manager, 
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SONNY LISTON 


HEIGHT: B FEET 1 INCH 


WEIGHT: 212 POUNDS 


WAIST: 33 INCHES 


BICEPS; 16'/j INCHES 
WRIST: a’/i INCHES 



SONNY LISTON conilriiied 

a misstatement that prompted D’Amato 
to explode: “There’s no change — wheth- 
er it’s Nilon, rayon, cotton or silk!” 
Told that Nilon is a churchgping Catho- 
lic and has a brother who is a Jesuit, 
D’Amato exclaimed, “I don’t give a 
damn if he was the Pope!” 

What excites D'Amato’s suspicion — 
and he is a most suspicious man — is that 
Nilon, like Katz, is a Philadelphian, and 


Philadelphia is Blinky Palermo’s home 
turf. “Philadelphia people are always 
considered,” D’Amato says. “This is a 
peculiar thing. Are there no other peo- 
ple? It could be Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York. Why only Philadelphia peo- 
ple? As far as 1 am concerned. I see no 
change in the situation and see no reason 
to change my opposition to the fight.” 

At this writing, D’Amato is traveling 
around the country on mysterious er- 
rands doing what he can to prevent a 


Liston-Patterson fight, “When I want to 
go from A to B, 1 go to Z first,” he says 
cryptically. He cares not a whit for Lis- 
ton's drawing power at the gate; Patter- 
son, he says, can make as much money 
fighting two or three lesser opponents. 

In the Liston camp there is just as 
much maneuvering going on. Although 
Patterson’s apparent decision to fight 
Liston makes the question of Liston's 
alleged mob ownership somewhat aca- 
demic, it is worth noting that Blinky 


OPINIONS ON LISTON’S RIGHT TO FIGHT 


Sport's liveliest '‘moral" controversy rages over Sonny Liston. Is 
Sonny fit to challenge for — and possibly hold — the championship? 
There are persistent rumors and allegations that Liston is still con- 
trolled by the racketeers. And there is Liston's o»i7i police record. 
Now 28, Liston has been in trouble with the police 10 times in the 
last II years for reasons ranging from suspicion of gambling to a 
charge of robbery. He has been convicted only twice: in 1950 he 
war sentenced to five years in the Missouri State Penitentiary for 
first-degree robbery, and in 1957, 2^^ years after he had become a 
professional boxer, he served nine months in the St. Louis tVork- 
hou.se for assaulting a policeman with a dangerous weapon. 


One view is that in this day and age we cannot afford a U.S. heavy- 
weight champion with Liston's unsavory record. A second is that he 
ought not to be allowed a fight until he can prove he is free of mob 
control. A third attitude is that Liston owes society nothing — he is not 
on probation or on parole or out on bad — and is entitled to a chance 
to make good. Finally, there are those who contend emphatically that 
they don't care what kind of man Liston may be outside the ring as 
long as be is a good fighter inside it. 

Sports Illustrated polled a number of prominent people, in 
and out of sport, on these questions. Some found the potato too hot 
and declined to answer. Others gave the replies listed below: 


JOHN O. BONOMI, 

Assistant Attorney Gen- 
era!. New York State, for- 
mer assistant counsel for 
Mp the Kefauver Committee: 

"1 question whether Lis- 
ton, as of now, should 
even be licensed, let alone 
get a shot at the heavy- 
weight title. I don’t believe he has demon- 
strated any real rehabilitation. Also.he hasn’t 
gotten rid of his underworld connections. 

“Here we have the specter ot a possible 
heavyweight champion who is an example 
of how you can gel to be world champion 
regardless of your personal life — it you have 
enough gangster support. 

"However, I don’t think Liston should 
be barred forever. While I personally don’t 
expect him to change that much, I think it’s 
possible that he could get rid of his gangster 
associates and improve his record enough to 
fight in the future.” 

JACKIE ROBINSON, re- 
tired baseball player and 
restaurant executive: 
“Personally, 1 would like 
to see Floyd fight Liston, 
although I think Patter- 
son would demolish the 
man. To prove himself to 
the public, I think Pat- 


terson has to fight him. Floyd has contribu- 
ted a lot to boxing but still hasn't been com- 
pletely accepted. Looking at it purely from 
Patterson's point of view. I'm in favor of 
the fight. However, I am disappointed that 
Liston’s record isn't better and realize that 
Patterson has to think of more people 
than just himself.” 

branch RICKEY, retired 
baseball executive: “It’s 
plain greed on the part 
|B>-9 of somebody that brings 
k ' a character of that type 
N ^ (Liston] into public view. 

I tried to believe I had 
• SI enough respect for Pat- 
(erson that he wouldn’t 
get down to that level. Boxing is sick — a 
messy business. I don’t think any human 
being gets beyond the state of redemption. 
But I don't think Liston has given any indica- 
tion he wants to be redeemed.” 

SIR DAVID HARRINGTON 
ANGUS DOUGLAS, TIlC 
12th Marquess of Queens- 
berry:"\ would have rath- 
er thought it wasn’t all 
that relevant whether or 
not Liston was a good 
character. If he’s not in 
prison at the moment, he 




must currently be legally straight. If he’s a 
very good boxer, he must be entitled to a 
fight with Patterson. You might as w-cll 
say I won’t fight somebody because he’s not 
Christian or not a white. After all, if a man 
breaks the world record for running 100 
yards, it doesn't make any difference who he 
is. Your efficiency as a boxer, swimmer or 
runner is not terribly related to how nice a 
chap you are. If he’s good enough, Liston 
should have his chance. It looks to me as if 
D'Amato and Patterson think Liston would 
beat them.” 



HARRY GOLDEN, author: 
"Does not each state have 
its set of rules? Why then 
I should there be a problem 
if this Sonny Liston quali- 
fies as a candidate? 

“I once sat in a pool 
I hall and watched the great 
1 Babe Ruth shoot a game. 
Such language! I knew Ty Cobb and some of 
the things he did. Great athletes. Marvelous. 
But 1 would not want any son of mine grow- 
ing up like Ruth or Cobb. 

“Ah, this Liston. Let me tell you a story. 
I once knew a man who raised birds. He look 
me to his field one afternoon, and it was 
bountiful with swaggering fat pheasants. A 
pleasant sight. They gel along beautifully, 
he told me, until one might brush against the 
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Palermo is back in Philadelphia. Blinky, 
or Biink as he is known to intimates, is 
about to become a pressed rose in the 
album of social history unless he can 
beat a 15-year sentence in a federal pen 
for conspiring to muscle in on California 
welterweight Don Jordan. He is out on 
bail appealing the case and, according 
to one knowing fight manager. “Blink 
wants nothing to do with boxing or 
Liston. He's completely out of the pic- 
ture. All he can see is those 15 years in 


the can.” The knowing light manager 
admits that Barone was a mere front for 
Blink but insists that Blink's interest in 
Liston ended when Barone sold Liston 
his contract for 575,000. The manager 
insists the sale really took place, al- 
though the sum of 575,000 seems a sus- 
piciously small price for a 50-50 share in 
a SI million-plus property like Liston. 
He explains that Blink was hard up 
for cash because of his court case. “Blink 
has mortgaged his house," the knowing 


manager says. “The poor slob is broke — 
he's in tap city. He couldn't care whether 
Liston lives or dies.” D'Amato remains 
skeptical. “He hasn’t gone away yet,” 
he says of Palermo. 

With Blink supposedly out of the way, 
three other men are left around Liston; 
George Katz. Jack Nilon and Morton 
Witkin, a Philadelphia lawyer. Witkin 
is Liston's attorney. (He has also repre- 
sented Palermo.) Witkin is a longtime 
Republican politician who served in the 

conrimied 


barbed wire and draw blood. Then the in- 
jured one is swarmed under, clawed, bitten 
and killed by the others. See — the man is 
down. Society kicks him and chains him. 

“In my youth I was a great fight fan. I 
watched the best. A prize fight is stimulating. 
Dempsey. A real man. Is there any sports 
event which excites as much as the heavy- 
weight championship of the world? A World 
Series, perhaps many thrills, but a lot of 
waiting in between. 

“The heavyweight championship fight is 
something all by itself. One can sit and watch 
the participants come down the aisle. The 
suspense is dreadful and stimulating. The 
two men sit in their corners, and the hearts of 
the spectators pound. Nothing like it. 

“Deny Liston, who can use his fists, this 
chance? Free enterprise is at .stake. We need 
a shock to get us away from our pat atti- 
tude on values. 

“We all recognize the fight game is rotten, 
gangsters, fixes. This Liston. Why not the 
right to become a champion? If he should 
win, would it not put boxing in its proper 
perspective? 

“Liston, ah. Liston. Yes, let him fight. Tell 
them I'll be rooting for him,” 

BILL WHITE, first base- 
man, Sf. Louis Cardinals: 
"By what I understand 
to be the Christian prin- 
ciple, every man should 
have a chance. And 1 
think that if Sonny Lis- 
ton should become the 
champion it would help 
to further his rehabilitation — if he hasn't 
been rehabilitated already. 

“From a sports standpoint, the man de- 
serves a chance if he is a good boxer. I know 
a lot of writers like to write about ‘a shining 
knight,' but I'm sure there have been cham- 
pions of the past that were not the shining 
knights the writers might have made them 
out to be, 

“Liston made some of his mistakes when 
he was a boy, and these should hardly be 
held against him. I'm sure that with so 
much of the spotlight on him. as it would 
be if he should win the title, it would 
make him a better man — if he divests himself 



of any connection with unsavory managers. 

“But T don't think he would beat Pat- 
terson. Patterson’s faster.” 


DICK GREGORY, COmecH- 

a/r; “Hedeservesachance 
to fight and he should get 
^ it. It certainly isn't up to 

Patterson's manager to 
M determine whether Liston 

should be or shouldn’t be 
allowed to fight. 

w i “If there was some sort 

of board set up which ruled on these things, 
that would be all right. But no one man 
should be allowed the privilege of making 
such a decision. It’s setting a bad precedent 
to do things like that. Why, no telling what 
would happen in 20 years. A guy might get a 
tralfic ticket and find himself in all sorts of 
trouble.” 



HARRY FALK, COmmiS- 
I sioner, California State 
Athletic Commission: 
“I’ve worked pretty hard 
I on this case, and I think 
I there’s a lot more to the 
I story. . . . The manager's 
I end, for instance, is very 
1 bad. Liston previously 
had this man Barone, who was pretty well 
established by the Kefauver Committee as 
being a front for Carbo and other hoodlums. 
Liston was allowed to buy him off, and 
Barone still gets a cut from Liston's fights. 
For example, the Philadelphia boxing com- 
mission is holding $18,750 from the West- 
phal fight to pay Barone as his share. 1 can't 
consider that as evidence of a respectable 
record, when Liston is still turning over a 
share of his earnings to underworld elements. 
As far as California is concerned, none of 
Liston’s purses could filter their way into the 
hands of hoodlums. That's not acceptable 
here and it shouldn't be acceptable else- 
where. The appointment of another manager 
doesn’t solve the prior problem. 

“Even if Liston had no manager problem, 
he wouldn’t be licen.sed in California at this 
time. He would be told to reapply at the first 
of next year. If in the interim he went out 
and got a job and behaved in an exemplary 


manner, he would probably get a license. But 
wc reject people all the time who have more 
savory backgrounds than Liston. I want to 
make clear, however, that I wouldn't bar 
Liston forever, just until he proved himself 
deserving of a boxing license. My personal 
view is that someone with a record of that 
nature will be hard to rehabilitate or reform, 
but I wouldn’t deny him the chance to do so. 
If we license Liston with the record he had, 
how are we ever going to clean up boxing? 
We’ll have to license everybody." 


AVERY BRUNDAGE, preS- 
. idem. International Oiym- 
. picCainmittee:''Thcmor~ 
: al side of the sport pro- 
! gram is as or more im- 

t J portant than the physical 
side. With the tendency 
I of the American public to 
I make heroes out of their 
sports champions it would be a flagrant mis- 
take to permit a man with a record of this 
kind to fight for the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world. Amateur sports have a 
clause to the effect that persons of proven 
moral failings arc not permitted to compete.” 



ADAM CLAYTON POW- 
ELL, Congressman and 
minister: “I believe that it 
is fundamental in our de- 
mocracy that every man 
should be given a second 
chance. And 1 also say 
that, regardless of Sonny 
Liston’s past, he should 
be given an opportunity to prove himself and 
thereby have a new future. Whether he wins 
or loses, he will have a new future. If he 
doesn’t have that chance, you will be sending 
him back to where he came from." 

JACK HURI.EY, fight man- 
ager and promoter: “Lis- 
ton fighting Patterson for 
the heavyweight cham- 
pionship couldn't possi- 
bly cheapen and /or dam- 
age boxing any more than 
the free TV fights have 
done and are still doing.” 
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SONNY LISTON coiilimied 

State legislature from 1925 to 1936, and 
for the last five years there was his party's 
floor leader in the House. He is the au- 
thor of the Witkin Act, a law making it 
a criminal offense to carry a gun without 
a permit, which he modeled on the New 
York Sullivan Law. 

Witkin's main concern is getting Lis- 
ton the fight with Patterson. ‘*Hc's 
ready, willing and anxious to fight Pat- 
terson anyplace anywhere in the world," 
Witkin .says, “and he's ready to assure 
Patterson that if he wins and becomes 
the heavyweight champion of the world 
he’s willing to post a substantial portion 
of his purse, under proper conditions, 
that he will fight Patterson a return 
match within a specified time. And for 
this first fight he will fight under the 
promotion of any promoter selected by 
Patterson and/or his manager or his 
counsel.” And then Witkin adds, “Pat- 
terson can't get a quarter unle.ss he fights 
Sonny Liston. Who's he going to fight? 
If he's going to make money in '62, he's 
got to fight Sonny Liston. If he doesn't, 
the public won’t go." 

Liston him.self has Patterson on the 
brain. “Lve been dreaming about him 
for three or four weeks." he says. “It 
seems like it's hard for us to get together, 
and then we're signing the contract, and 
then I wake up and it's just a dream. 
I've never had a thing like this on my 
mind.” When and if Liston does fight 
Patterson, he has no doubt he'll knock 
him out. Asked how long the fight would 
last, Liston says: “About five rounds, 
if it would go that far. It wouldn’t go 
over five rounds.” Liston doesn’t plan 
to fight anyone until he meets Patterson 
for the title. Right now he's spending 
his time working out lightly in the gym 
a couple of times a week and taking in- 
struction^ along with his wife Geraldine, 
to become a Roman Catholic. (Patter- 
son also is a Catholic convert.) 

Liston is very close to Father Edward 
Murphy, a Denver priest who volun- 
teered to look after Sonny when he 
got into a scrape with the Philadelphia 
police last summer. While in Denver vis- 
iting Father Murphy, Sonny became 
disenchanted with Katz. Liston didn't 
expect Katz to go with him to Denver — 
Katz, who doesn't like planes, trains or 
ships, rarely gets as far from Philly as 
Atlantic City — but he did expect Katz 
to call him on the phone to see how 
things were going. “When I was there, 
he never called me.” Liston says, pout- 


ing. There was also the problem of Katz's 
considerable ego. “If you pula thousand 
dollars on the table and told Katz, ‘You 
can have this or your picture in the 
paper.’ " Nilon says, “Georgie wouldn't 
hesitate. He'd take his picture in the 
paper.” Nilon recalls the time he was 
strolling along the Atlantic City board- 
walk with Katz. “'The fight's gotta 
come,' he's saying. Only he's not talking 
to me but to all the people within two 
blocks, "ril make a champ outa the 
bum.’ he says. 'I had Gil Turner,’ I 
dropped back. 1 didn’t want to be with 
him. 1 was embarrassed. In another 
world? He’s in orbiti He’s too much!” 

None of this set well with Liston, who 
has an ego of his own. Contrary to some 
reports, doubtless derived from Liston’s 
semiliteracy. Sonny is not a yea-saying 
Uncle Tom who can be led by the nose. 
He has considerable cunning and should 
he become the champion he would fol- 
low in the pattern of a Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, a king whose attendants seem 
always to be hopping up and down 
begging for handouts. “This guy,” says 
Nilon, "parts with money like a guy 
w'ith no arms.” 

An Irish head of steam 

Jack Nilon. Liston's manager-to-be, 
is a peppery little man with salty speech. 
“I'm a wild Irishman,” he says. “1 run 
with a head of steam." Now 41, married 
and the father of six, he is the president 
of Nilon Brothers Inc., Catering Engi- 
neers. W'ith headquarters in Chester, Pa., 
hard by the Sun Ship Yards on the Dela- 
ware River. The company is a closed 
corporation ow-ned by Jack and two of 
his brothers, and it now grosses “in the 
millions.” 

Times haven't always been so good. 
The son of an immigrant blacksmith 
from Galway, Jack Nilon joined the 
merchant marine after finishing high 
school and served on tankers during the 
war because they had "less rats" than 
freighters. The war over, he decided to 
go into business for himself. With a 
bankroll of only S45, he made sand- 
wiches and soup at home, which he ped- 
dled from a fruit stand to construction 
workers. Business grew quickly — "I was 
only 25 and kind of a hustler," he says 
— and he took in his brothers. Today 
Nilon Brothers Inc. operates cafeterias 
for such industrial giants as Gulf Oil 
and Sun Oil and runs the concessions at 
the U.S. Open golf tournament and the 
Army-Navy football game. 

At the I960 Open at Cherry Hills in 


Denver. Nilon met Father Murphy, and 
it was Father Murphy who introduced 
him to Liston last year. “I never went to 
Liston [about managing him]," Nilon 
says. “Liston and Father Murphy came 
to me. 1 didn’t go to them. 1 said, 'I'll 
think about it,’ and the more I thought 
the more I liked the idea.” Nilon admits 
he is new to managing. "I'll be frank,” 
he says. “If Sonny was ranked No. 8. 
1 wouldn’t want to handle him. But he's 
No. 1. Everyone conies to him.” 
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Nilon disavows any connection with 
Palermo. “Never met the guy." he says. 
“Never saw him. Never want anything 
to do with him.” Asked what “elements" 
D'Amato fears in the Liston camp, he 
says, “A helluva left and a helluva right. 
But hell, I don’t blame Cus — he took a 
blown-up light heavyweight and made 
him a lot of money." Nilon disposes of 
Katz, who has refused to surrender his 
10% interest in Liston, with equal ease. 
If Katz won't give up his share, Liston 


will pay him his 10% until the contract 
expires 18 months from now. In the 
meanwhile, Nilon will become the actual 
manager, though what percentage he 
will get from Liston’s purses is not yet 
determined. 

Nilon is convinced Patterson must 
fight Liston— “he's the biggest gate to- 
day. Don’t you forget it” — but in case 
he doesn’t. Nilon expects the National 
Boxing Association to declare Liston 
champion. As for Liston’s past troubles, 


Nilon says, “Sonny's nothing but a play- 
ful kid. A big kid. A kid. Why does he 
reach into his pocket and pull out an 
electric bulb that lights up? I think a new 
image should be created. The boy has 
been persecuted enough. 1 think Sonny 
respects me. 1 stress the point. ‘Sonny, 
you have the world in the palm of your 
hand. Keep your nose clean,' 

“You know, he hates Patterson. He’d 
fight him for a dollar. Right out in front. 
For a dollar!” end 


LISTON'S NEWEST MANAGER. SUCCEEDING GEORGE KATZ, IS A PEPPERY LITTLE PENNSYLVANIA IRISHMAN NAMED JACK NILON 
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RENAISSANCE ON SKATES 


At the national championships some promising young skaters — and one star out of 
retirement — sought to fill the gap created by the tragic destruction of the 1961 team 


I n ihe year since the U.S. Figure Skat- 
ing Team was destroyed in a plane 
crash en route to Prague for the world 
championships, the burden of rebuild- 
ing American icc skating fortunes has 
fallen largely upon (he young and the 
very young — on bright children like 
Pammy Schneider and Scotty Allen. Last 
week at Boston's national champion- 
ships, Pammy, 1 .1, won the novice ladies' 
title and was so thrilled she pleaded with 
her mother to let her skate all over again. 
Twelve-year-old Scotty finished second 
to Monty Hoyt, 17, in the senior men’s 


division and will be the youngest Amer- 
ican ever to participate in the world 
championships, next month — again in 
Prague. A novice champion like Pammy 
must wait at least two years to compete 
against the world. 

America’s only immediate hope is 
Barbara Ann Roles Pursley, 20. While 
her 7-month-old daughter, Shelley, slept 
at rinkside, Mrs. Pursley set out to win 
the senior ladies’ title. After placing 
third in the 1960 Olympics and world 
championships, Barbara Ann had mar- 
ried and retired. Convinced that the 


rigors of motherhood and skating could 
be mixed, she went back into training 
five months ago. Her efforts almost came 
to naught. Outrageously upbraided by 
officials for arriving 19 minutes late for 
her school figures, Barbara Ann took to 
the ice so rattled her hands were shak- 
ing. But she triumphed over nerves and 
bad-tempered officials. After pushing off 
gently, she inscribed her tracings with 
the precision of a penmanship exercise. 
Two days later she won the free skat- 
ing as well. There is an excellent chance 
Mrs. Pursley will be first in Prague, too. 


IN COMEBACK. BARBARA ANN ROLES PURSLEY TOOK SENIOR TITLE. IS-YEAR-OLD PAMMY SCHNEIDER (RIGHT) WON NOVICE CLASS 




MEET THE WORLD’S 
BEST RUNNER 


In the southern reaches of faraway New Zealand young Peter Snell broke 
the world half-mile and 800-meter records last Saturday just a week after 
he had run history’s fastest mile by LESLIE HOBBS 


I n the stretch of the Olympic 800-me- 
ter finals in Rome last year the highly 
favored Belgian, Roger Moens, looked 
quickly to his right to sec if there was 
any opposition in sight as he headed for 
the finish tine. In that brief instant a 
stocky bull of a runner. New Zealand's 
Peter Snell, audaciously burst by on 
Moens' left side and won a gold medal 
by a step. “He’ll never get anywhere 
with his build,” said the irritated Moens 
of the winner. “He is too heavy.” 

Two weeks ago the still little-known 
and still burTy Peter Snell caught the 
whole track world looking the wrong 
way. In the improbable sounding locale 
of Wanganui, New Zealand, without 
advance fuss or fanfare, he ran a mile 
in 3:54.4, breaking Herb Elliott’s SVi- 
ycar-old record by a tenth of a second. 

That ended Snell's anonymity. By last 
Saturday, as he was ready to climax the 
finest fortnight a track man ever had, no 
one was going to be surprised by Snell 
no matter what he did — or weighed. He 
had announced he was out to break the 
world half-mile mark, and as 1 5,000 con- 
fident New Zealanders shouted him on 
around the firm grass track at Lancaster 
Park, Christchurch, that ise.xactly what 
he did. He managed it casually, efl'ortless- 
ly and powerfully, also setting a world 
record for the slightly shorter 800-mctcr 
distance en route. That made it three 
world records in eight days. Suddenly 
at 23, self-possessed, shy and likable 
Peter Snell, who has the legs of a shot- 
putter, hips so small he must have his 
shorts specially tailored to keep them 
up. a penchant for eating honey by the 
60-pound tin and a nonstop attitude to- 
ward life, was literally changing the 
shape of fool racing's future. 


At 5 feet 10*/^ and 171 pounds. Snell 
is neither built like nor competes like 
any famous miler of modern times. He 
is 20 pounds heavier than any of the 
others and shorter than most. He has 
huge and efficient leg muscles — look at 
them and you think of Joe Louis or 
Parry O'Brien — and to see him run is 
to get an impression of rippling motion 
and surging strength, rather than flow- 
ing speed. He has a limited amount of 
running savvy and a minimum of finesse. 
He simply comes on toward the end of 
a race to brutally overpower that com- 
bination of time and distance that is the 
measure of world records. To make an 
automotive analogy, the usual runner 
is like a Jaguar, Snell is a Sherman 
tank — with overdrive. 

After a race, instead of collapsing in 
the traditional heap of the athlete who 
has given his last ounce of energy and 
will, Snell is hardly panting. Following 
his mile record in Wanganui the an- 
nouncer who interviewed him was con- 
siderably more winded from the excite- 
ment than Snell was from the running. 
He seems to have incalculable reserves 
of pow'er and stamina and enjoys devel- 
oping them. Thus, the day after his rec- 
ord mile, Snell flew to Auckland, was 
driven to nearby Papakura, where he 
changed into track shorts and ran the 
last 15 miles to his parents’ home in 
Pukekohe to tell them about his race. It 
is this combination of strength, youth 
and zeal that now leads track experts to 
predict that Snell may eventually break 

ALONE AT THE TAPE, and with the rest of 
the field out of sight, Snell sets his half-mile 
mark on the fast grass track at Christchurch. 

fho'ogrophs by Dovid Mcore 
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every record from 800 to 5.000 meters. 

Snell's perpetual-motion attitude 
showed itself while he was a schoolboy 
and well before he took up serious run- 
ning. The son of an engineer, he was 
raised in Opunake, a small and beauti- 
ful beach town some 30 mile.s southwest 
of New Plymouth. When he was a small 
boy his mother look note of his constant 
activity and catered to it in one striking 
respect. He liked honey, and she bought 
it 60 pounds at a time to feed to her en- 
ergetic son. That was, and still is. the 
only dietary fad he has. Later he attend- 
ed Mount Albert Cirammar School (the 
counterpart of a U.S. high school) in 
Auckland, where the headmaster recalls 
a day in 1957 when Snell won a singles 
and doubles match for the school ten- 
nis team and then played a starring role 
in a cricket game. When the cricket was 


over the headmaster found Peter run- 
ning around the school track in his 
shorts and T shirt. “What arc you doing, 
Snell?" he asked. “I want to keep fU. 
sir,” answered Snell. Presumably still in 
the name of fitness, he became a good 
swimmer, an excellent boxer and a mem- 
ber of the school Rugby team. His tennis 
is so good that while in London last sum- 
mer he took time off from his running 
to play a few sets at Wimbledon with 
Mark Otway, a New Zealand Davis Cup 
player. 

Snell left .school in 1957 and began 
training as a supply surveyor, a job that 
calls for estimating the amount of ma- 
terials needed for building projects. At 
the same time, with a typical burst of 
energy, he helped his family build a new 
home in Piikekohc. Every Friday night 
he would lake a bus from Auckland to 


the town of Runciman. There he would 
change his clothes at the bus depot, run 
the 10 miles to Pukekohe. work Satur- 
day and Sunday, run back to Runciinan 
and ride into Auckland for another week 
at his job. The bus. of course, could have 
taken him to Pukekohe. 

Snell kept up his competitive running, 
too, but his performances were promis- 
ing rather than outstanding. Then, in 
1958, after winning a half-mile event in 
Auckland, he met New Zealand's fa- 
mous track coach, Arthur Lydiard. A 
former marathon runner and now a 
coach by avocation (he has made his 
living by managing a women's shoe fac- 
tory and delivering milk), Lydiard is the 
New Zealand counterpart of Australia's 
fierce and demanding Percy Cerutty, 
Herb Elliott's coach. At 44, Lydiard is 
more successful than Cerutty, with five 
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SNELL BUILDS MUSCULAR LEGS BY RUNNING 20 MILES A DAY IN RUGGED TERRAIN. HERE HE JOGS UP HILLS NEAR CHRISTCHURCH 


world records being held by his pupils. 
New Zealanders rather stuffily point out, 
however, that Lydiard doesn’t talk as 
much about his achievements as Cerutty. 

Lydiard applies to all racing the first 
principle of his first love, marathon run- 
ning: endurance and strength will win. 
His training schedules call for 100 miles 
of cross-country work a week, a regimen 
few athletes have the energy or inclina- 
tion to accept. (The program is some- 
what helped by New Zealand's generally 
mild climate, which permits outdoor 
work alt year round.) In Snell, the liy- 
peractive housebuilder, Lydiard found 
an ideal pupil. By mid-1960. Snell was 
able to break the New Zealand record 
for the half mile. Then he qualified for 
the New Zealand Olympic team, along 
with such fellow Lydiard pupils as Mur- 
ray Haibcrg and Barry Magee. Snell was 


the least regarded of the three, but he 
reached the peak of his training in the 
early heats in Rome, exactly a-s Lydiard 
had planned. Before the team left New 
Zealand. Lydiard. a man locally famous 
for amazingly accurate predictions, said 
Snell would be the finest runner the 
island ever produced. Hverybody as- 
sumed he was bragging and laughed at 
this. Then Snell beat Moens. “1 told 
you so.” said Lydiard. 

Still, nobody was thinking of Snell as 
a champion miler. Nobody, that is. but 
Lydiard. Soon he had Snell back at 
slogging 20 miles a day around the rug- 
ged Waitakere mountains near Auck- 
land. Snell’s frequent companion was 
marathon man Magee, who would set a 
fierce pace. Snell would keep up, the idea 
being that he could build enough stam- 
ina running 20 hard miles a clip eventu- 


ally to be able to run a single mile at a 
very fast pace without distress. “When 
it’s pouring with rain, and you're bowl- 
ing along, wet-through, in the dark,” 
Snell once said of this training, “there's 
a satisfaction just in knowing you're out 
there and the others aren't.” 

This was the preparation that Snell 
took into his record mile two weeks ago 
in Wanganui. It explains how he could 
finish there with an incrcilible last quar- 
ter of 56.4 seconds without appearing 
tired, and in spite of the fact that the 
track was only .185 yards around, with 
unusually tight turns. To a 20-mile man. 
the mile race was a mere wind sprint. 

If Snell's record surprised track fol- 
lowers. the reaction to it astounded 
Snell himself, though he w’as aware of 
the prestige of this classic distance. On 
the wall of the room where he boards 
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with an Auckland family arc clippings 
of Herb Flliott's mile feats, and on his 
bookshelf, right there with Dickens' 
Bleak House and Dale Carnegie's How 
to h‘'//r Frieiuls, is a copy of Elliott's The 
Golden Mile. Yet Snell could not com- 
prehend the international furor, the 
transcontinental telephone calls, the de- 
mands for pictures and interviews. '‘I've 
never been interested in world records 
before, but I am now," he said with fresh 
insight, soon after setting the mile mark. 
Thus began the remarkable week that 
was to end with two more records. 

It was Sunday night that Snell took 
that !5-miIc training run home after fly- 
ing to Auckland. Monday he managed 
another such outing, despite the stream 
of interviewers and well-wishers. Then 
he flew to Invercargill, some 700 miles 
(almost the length of New Zealand), to 
run in a half-mile that was designed to 
be primarily an exhibition. He loped to 
the finish in 1:52.2 as the crowd yelled 
“get on with it." much as it might try 
to rouse a lethargic boxer. 

The next day, Thursday, Snell bor- 
rowed a car and drove into the rugged 
lake country near Queenstown for a few 
more miles of running, and on Friday he 
drove another 1.50 miles to Dunedin, 
jogged a bit for photographers and final- 
ly flew on to the site of his next record 


try in Christchurch, There he stayed with 
an uncle, Tom Preston, New Zealand's 
former Commissioner of Crown Lands. 

Saturday morning, with his attempt to 
break Tom Courtney's live-year-old half- 
mile record of 1 :46.8 only hours away, 
he ate a big breakfast of .scrambled eggs 
and obligingly drove into the nearby 
Cashmere Hills for more photographs 
and training Jogs. He talked with his 
uncle about surveying examinations he 
must take (a “cadet." he is actually a 
student surveyor learning the profes- 
sion). discussed with interest a new mus- 
cle he secs developing on the upper part 
of his foot behind his third toe. and 
proudly mentioned his elder brother 
Jack, a noted cricket player who attends 
a Christchurch university. In fact, in this 
family discussion a barbecue the Pre.s- 
tons were having that evening got as 
much attention and interest as the record 
try. Rarely has an athlete gone after a 
world mark with less tension, modesty 
or concern. "I feel if I am going to get 
the half-mile record 1 should do it now.'' 
said Snell coolly. “1 am litter than ever 
before.” 

That afternoon a brief squall broke 
over Christchurch about an hour before 
race time, slightly softening the hard 
grass track that has the reputation for 
being the country's fastest. There were 


eight starters in the half mile, including 
Jim Dupree, the U.S. AAU 880 cham- 
pion, and a surprise last-minute entry, 
Barry Robinson. Robinson is a fine New 
Zealand quarter-miler and was running 
in the hope that his fast early pace would 
spur on his countryman. Snell. It was 
feared Snell would require such a pace, 
for he apparently lacks the “killer in- 
stinct" without which champions pre- 
sumably cannot win. “Snell needs some- 
one to make him really grit his teeth and 
fight.” said Lydiard before the race. 

Snell turned the first lap in 50.5. just 
two strides behind the pace-setting Rob- 
inson. Then Snell went into his tremen- 
dous kick, with those powerful leg mus- 
cles churning. He flew away from the 
field, crossing the finish line in lonely 
splendor. His time was 1 :45.1, a striking 
1.7 seconds lower than Tom Courtney's 
record. His clocking at the 8(X)-meter 
mark was 1:44.3. This was 1.4 seconds 
below the seven-ycar-old mark set by 
that Belgian who had looked the wrong 
way in Rome, Moens. The only other 
modern runner to hold the half-mile and 
mile marks at the same time was F.ng- 
land's Sydney Wooderson in 1938. 

After the race Snell eased his way 
another lap around the track while 
receiving a standing ovation. “Keep 
back! Give the man air!" shouted ex- 
cited meet officials to photographers 
hemming in Snell, but it was obvious 
they needed air far worse than he did. 

Equally as noteworthy as Snell’s re- 
casting of track records and reshaping of 
ideas about how a runner should be 
built, is that at 23 he cannot be con.sid- 
ered to have reached the peak of his 
ability. Lydiard is training him sternly 
and carefully — Snell will run in Los 
Angeles this weekend, but he docs not 
plan to compete in the mile, for this 
would not fit the training schedule. 
When Snell docs reach his peak, Lydiard 
predicts, he will run a mile in 3:48. Re- 
membering that the four best laps turned 
in by top milers (Ibbotson. Snell. Landy 
and Elliott in the order of the four laps) 
add up to 3:48.9. one can see just how 
prodigious a feat Lydiard is forecasting. 

Then, finally, consider what Olympic 
Champion llalberg .says of Coach Lyd- 
iard and his penchant for predictions. 
“If Arthur says a thing is going to hap- 
pen.” warns pupil Halberg, “then, bar- 
ring accidents, it will happen.” Nobody 
better take his eyes off fast-moving 
Peter Snell again. end 
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Your taste will become clear and alive, because 

KENT with the MICRONITE filter 
refines away harsh flavor... 
refines away hot taste... makes the 
taste of a cigarette mild and kind! 

A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY-FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES-THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 


Get your taste buds back to normal. Try a car- 
ton of Kent without switching and see how Kent 
is kind-tasting to your taste buds, kind-tasting 
to your throat. Enjoy the wonderful taste of the 
world's finest quality tobaccos. Then try your 
old brand! What a difference in taste! You’ll feel 
better about smoking with the taste of Kent. 
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CONTINUED 


Everyone who likes to fish or cruise or just doze peacefully on a 
lakeshore has had dreams of someday owning a house on the 
water. Two such dreamers were Architects Peter W. Webb and 
Kenneth Mitchell, but they were not content to dream — fhey 
turned their fantasy into the handsome, practical reality below. 
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BOATHOUSE HOMES vominued 


Designed especially for Sports Illustrated and shown here in model form, 
the Mitchell- Webb house is a compendium of the latest and best ideas for 
weekend or year-round water living. Conceived to sell at about S35,000, 
it is a two-level retreat for a family of four and includes everything from a 
flexible three-bedroom arrangement on the landward side to a sun deck that 
doubles as a roof for the boat dock. On the following pages Architecture 
Critic Cranston Jones tells more about this remarkable house, and Artist Fred 
Eng sketches other waterfront houses built by sportsmen across the nation 


by CRANSTON JONES 

O n the fresh and salt waters of the 
U.S.. according to the statisticians, 
there are today 36 million Americans 
afloat in 7 million pleasure boats. The 
statistics are hardly necessary. As the 
inboards and outboards stream by in 
increasing numbers on every lake and 
slough, it is obvious that the pleasure 
boat has become an accepted member 
of the American family — not a prestige 
.symbol like a second car, but an object 
of genuine love. 

As the boating boom moves into its 
.second decade, there is an increasing de- 
sire among boat owners and users to live 
as much of their life as possible right at 
the water's edge. The fulfillment of this 
desire by some of them has provoked a 
new architectural form: the combina- 
tion boathouse and home suitable for 
year-round living. 

Although today's boathouse homes 
(or boat-fish homes, as they arc also 
called) stress the pleasures of living, in 
their origins they are practical, many of 
them borrowing useful features from tra- 
ditional, old-style boathouses and from 
fishing shacks, boatyards and sail lofts. 
In fact, many waterfront homes got 
their start when an old boathouse was 
converted to handle the overflow of 
weekend guests, or to accommodate 
children returning each summer with 
increasing tribes of grandchildren. It 
simply developed that eating, sleeping, 
fishing and sunning down by the dock 
was more fun than living in a cottage 
back under the pines. 

S 

hy Mario Cuppuhianca 


In intense boating areas, like St. Pe- 
tersburg. Fla., where the water is used 
all year and there arc 12.000 registered 
boats, enterprising builders are putting 
up homes with carports incorporating 
overhead trolleys and hoists for storage 
of boat, motor and trailer. Around Seat- 
tle. where powerboat owners have in- 
creased 24% to a total of250,000 in three 
years, architects are borrowing an idea 
as old as the prehistoric Swiss lake vil- 
lages. They are building homes out into 
Lake Washington on tall pilings. On 
Minnesota and Wisconsin lakes now, 
too, new homes hang on the edge of 
the w'ater. a number of them equipped 
with marine railroads that trundle the 
boats right into the basement for the 
winter and some with cantilevered docks 
suspended over the water, out of reach 
of winter ice that chews up conven- 
tional pilings. 

What if the best of these ideas were in- 
corporated in a single boathouse home? 
In pursuit of this attractive notion. 
Sports Illustrateo .searched the coun- 
try’s boating areas for ideas and innova- 
tions (some of them appear on the fol- 
lowing four pages), then commissioned 
two architects — both enthusiastic boat- 
men and fishermen — to work out actual 
plans. The architects, Kenneth Mitchell, 
owner of a 32-foot sea skiff, and Peter 
Whitney Webb, a fervent fisherman and 
outdoor cook, decided that their design 
should accommodate a family of four 
people and at least one boat. The family 
they envisioned would be fond of fishing 
and boating, ready for a morning dip, 
good fishermen who need a good deep- 
freeze for big catches and broad-minded 


enough about food to relish a simple fish 
fry and also to try an occasional culinary 
trick in an open fireplace. 

The boathouse home that collabora- 
tors Mitchell and Webb worked out is a 
two-level design. As shown in the model 
on the opposite page, the principal liv- 
ing areas are on the upper level: a kitch- 
en with breakfast area, a living-dining 
space and, extending along the far side. a 
master bedroom, two smaller bedrooms 
and a combination study-guest room. 
The main floor separating the upper lev- 
el from the lower is essentially a 40-foot- 
square wood deck, onto which every 
room of the upper level opens. On the 
lower level (accessible by a staircase 
leading down from the kitchen) there 
are a storage room and a game room, 
and sheltered dockage for boats under 
the overhang of the deck (jee page 23). 
Attached to the house by a sheltered 
breezeway (the sheltering is not shown 
in the model at left because it is an in- 
tegral part of the roof, which has been 
removed) is a two-car garage and boat- 
storage area sufficient for a 24-foot cruis- 
er, with hauling ramp and overhead 
monorail and hoist capable of lifting of]’ 
a 75-hp. outboard. 

In their design Architects Mitchell and 
Webb were guided by Ihe following ob- 
jectives: 

1 ) The house should be attractively 
oriented to the water. 

2) There should be direct access 
from each bedroom to the outer deck, so 
that each boatman or swimmer can go 

TURN PAGE FOR SKETCHES OF OTHER HOUSES 
TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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PALACE ON PILINGS 

A distinctive year-round house designed by Architect 
Charles Lawrence sits out on Seattle’s Lake Washington, 
surrounded by water and accessible from land only by a 
40-foot walkway. For the homeowner. Mrs. Richard W. 
Jones, the expansive view through the windows of the du- 
plex living room overlooking the front deck and dock is a 
constant reminder that the lake and all its pleasures are 
only a step away. The upswept laminated roof shields the 
wide glass areas from the high, full sun. The front deck 
is deliberately broad, so that a fair portion of it extends 
beyond the shading roof, suitable for basking and for 
serving brunch to swimmers and watcr-skiir g guests. There 
is a shower room directly off the front deck so that bath- 
ers can change without tracking through the living areas. 
Such elegance comes quite high. Estimated cost: 575,000. 







LAKESIDE BUTTERFLY 

A difficult sloping shore site on Mercer Island in Seattle 
was used to advantage to create a home and private marina 
for R. H. Wakefield, father of three water-minded chil- 
dren. The architect, J. Robert McDaniel, gave the Wake- 
field family plenty of living space beneath the butterfly roof 
and a good view of the water through the living room's 
tall glass windows. A kitchen and master bedroom also are 
found on the upper level; located on the lower level are 
three smaller bedrooms, a recreation room and a boat shop 
(behind the central double doors). The Wakefields’ fiber- 
glass outboard hull and sailing catamaran are launched 
from the concrete ramp at the left. The rampconnccts-dircct- 
ly to the concrete lower deck where the Wakefields custom- 
arily stow their boats. The house exterior is natural wood, 
blending with the timbered setting. Cost: about S3O,OO0. 
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1C E~ FREE 

By elimination of pilings, 
the suspended dock de- 
veloped by the late How- 
ard Harvey for his Lake 
Vermilion, Minn, boat- 
house (still used by his 
family) minimizes dam- 
age from winter ice and 
waves in summer. The 
dock uses )4-inch tic rods 
to support steel channel 
beams 3 feet above water. 
A ramp alongside dock 
leads to winter storage. 
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The homeowner with a good view of the water in effect gets 
double his money’s worth, for the water surface serves as a 
great mirror, reflecting the ever-changing look of the sky, 
sometimes sparkling with sunlight, sometimes darkening 
and ominous just before a storm. Good boathouse archi- 
tecture capitalizes on the esthetic excitement of living close 
to the water and also conforms to the needs of the fisher- 
man and boatman. The summer retreat and year-round 
weekend house on Wisconsin’s Pine Lake {left) provides 
ample glass to frame the view of a cove from the living 
room {ai right in sketch), and more modestly from a bed- 
room on the upper level (in center of sketch). Architect 
Maynard Meyer has also provided the owner, who prefers 
to remain anonymous, with equipment required for boat 
overhaul and storage: a small marine railway (track slop- 
ing into the water can be unbolted and stored in winter) 
and a storage area near water level. Estimated cost: $56,000. 


BOATPORT 


Boat Haven house de- 
signed by BuildcrCharles 
Cheezem of St. Peters- 
burg. Fla. has a 22-root- 
by-28-foot combination 
boatport and garage. An 
overhead channel beam 
track and two-ton chain 
hoist make it possible 
to lift large outboard 
motors off transom and 
track them back into a 
utility room in the rear 
for overhaul and storage. 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks 
changed men’s minds 
about sherry 


Dry Sack has the body and 
superb nutty flavor to stand up 
to ice cubes. No wonder 
Dry Sack on-the-rocks- 
the man’s sherry— 
is so popular! 


World-Famous Spanish Sherries 

WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 


Snow weather is wool weather— and that means 
Pendleton, This is the shirt for men who take their 
comfort neat and handsome. It’s action-built; patterns 
are machine-washable, and — what’s more — 
it’s your good companion around the seasons. 

Pendleton* all year! always virgin wool 

For cdduional iittormalion, wrilr Drp(. IS. Prnditlen Wooltn Millr. pBrlland I, Orrgaa. 



to the water and return to his room 
sandy or soaking wet without moving 
through any other living area. 

3) There should be a good overall re- 
lationship between routine living and 
boating; that is, traffic patterns should 
be clear and unobstructed between boat 
dock and kitchen and between boat 
dockandfood freezer and gear lockers in 
the storage area on the lower level. 

4) There should be sufficient kitchen 
area for the facilities needed for year- 
round cooking and sufficient area in the 
storage room on the lower level for full 
winter heating. 

The key point the two architects kept 
in mind was that, although the house 
was intended for year-round use, the un- 
derlying atmosphere should be one of 
informal, weekend vacation living. They 
sought to respect the individual's need 
for privacy but at the same time created 
an essentially open space in which the 
various activities of living — eating, 
cooking, playing and working — could 
occur simultaneously. 

Simple and natural 

In their choice of colors and the tex- 
tures of the materials the architects 
aimed to reflect a vacation simplicity. 
They chose basically natural materials — 
stone is used for the four pylons that 
serve as major supports, and wood is 
used for secondary support and the ex- 
terior walls. Structural details are kept 
simple — standard 2-inch- by-6-inch 
planks make up a simple hip roof cul- 
minating in a sturdy chimney that rises 
from a centrally located fireplace in the 
living-dining area. Glass is used exten- 
sively fronting on the water to capitalize 
on the view, but it is used circumspectly 
elsewhere to avoid the feeling of living 
in a fishbowl. The architects also fell a 
need for a transitional space between 
house living and outdoor living; to fill 
this need they designed the covered deck 
on the upper level, where the family can 
loll and yet be protected from sun and 
glare. 

In their choice of a building site the 
architects pulled primarily on their mem- 
ories of lakeshore properties in Connect- 
icut, Minnesota and Wisconsin. “We 
assumed a rocky shoreline,” they ex- 
plained, “a minor cove containing a 
small sandy beach. The lake floor falls 
off sharply so that a minimum of ex- 
cavation would be required for dock- 
ing small boats beneath the main floor 
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deck. We also assumed a wooded area 
where a minimum of clearing would 
be required.” 

Land travelers enter the house by first 
mounting the stairs leading to the 5-foot- 
wide exposed deckway that encircles it. 
They pass through the flagstone entrance 
haJI, ivhere. the architects hope, the own- 
er will be tempted to hang his prime fish 
trophies. As the visitor moves into the 
main living-dining area and comes 
abreast of the fireplace, he gets the full 
impact of the lake vista through the end 
wall of sliding glass doors, beyond which 
lies the sheltered sun deck. The simple 
trick of putting the house at a 45° angle 
to the lakcshore permits all the principal 
living areas, as well as the kitchen, to 
share the watery scene. The open rela- 
tion between kitchen and living-dining 
area enhances the atmosphere of infor- 
mality and conviviality; no one in this 
house is going to be shut out of the con- 
versation, even when working in the 
kitchen. 

Privacy is reserved for the areas where 
it is needed most — the bedroom-baths, 
including the studio-guest room, which 
can be closed off when needed. The bed- 
rooms admittedly are modest in size (the 
master bedroom is 15 feet by 9 feet 6 
inches; the other two are 9 feet 6 by 8 
feet 6) but they gain an illusion of space 
from the attached dressing alcoves, simi- 
lar in function to the bay windows found 
in old Victorian houses. Furthermore, 
one wall can easily be removed to create 
one big bedroom out of the two smaller 
ones. The dressing alcoves of the bed- 
rooms lead directly to the narrow deck 
walk, which goes directly to the dock 
and bathing beach. 

It is on the lower level that the real 
business of boating begins. Just inside 
the dock is the game room, equivalent in 
size to the living-dining area overhead. 
This is an all-utility room, with a bar 
just six steps from the dock, an area to 
be used as an extra dormitory room 
when needed or as a sheltered work area 
where the yachtsman can repair his gear 
or arrange his tackle. Here, too, is an 
extra fireplace to make the room cheery 
in dull weather. To the rear is the stor- 
age room adequate to accommodate 
furnace, freezer and washer. The fisher- 
man can gut his catch off the end of the 
dock and put the fish directly into the 
freezer or take them upstairs to the kitch- 
en for immediate use. 

The architects assumed that the fish- 
boathouse owners might have a cruiser 
— up to 24 feet in length, a large lake 

conUnued 
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Nice on Ice, Go on Snow 

D KV\A with Front Wheel Drive 




Front wheel drive works wonders on 
surfaces that make most cars slide and 
slither. The new DKW Junior De Luxe 
goes anywhere and seats five people in 
comfort. A lot of car for little money. 


The new DKW has the world’s first 
automatic oil injection system and is built 
to Mercedes-Benz standards of quality 
and engineering. An interesting brochure 
is available. Price is $1595 POE, New York. 


MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. 

e35 South Main Street, South Bend 2T. Indiana 


. , . early Spring. Warm one minute, cool the next; but 
Pendleton’s light, live wool feels right, through 
temperamental weather. That same goodiooking Pendleton 
shirt stands by you now and later. 

Pendleton' all year! always virgin wool 

eoraddUionalinlormaUon.utUtDttit.IS. PtniielonWeoltn MiHt. Portland I. Oregon. 01962 P.W.M. 
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BOATHOUSE HOMES 


LET A REAL PRO 
ARRANGE YOUR TRIP! 


Doctor, lawyer, ASTA travel agent— eacA is an expert 
in his profession. Your resort holiday, cruise or busi- 
ness trip will be much more enjoyable when you call 
on your ASTA travel agent’s expert counsel. 

He can give you many valuable tips on customs 
and health regulations, tipping, dining— all the im- 
portant details that make travel more pleasant and 
carefree, for he’s an experienced traveler himself. 
Important to know: He charges standard steamship 
and airline ratesi 



. . . fishing season and Pendleton go arm in ann. 

You’ll appreciate the adaptability of wool to sunny days 
and cool nights. Your Pendleton shirt isn’t a sometime 
friend — it’s your all time, any time partner. 11.95-18.95 


Pendleton' all year! 

For additional inlormalion. tcrilt Df pt. IS. Pendirlon IVooUn Millt. Portland I. Ortton. 



always virgin wool 

01962 P.W.M. 


boat. This requires a ramp, tracks and 
boat cradle strong enough to handle 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds. They have speci- 
fied an overhead monorail complete with 
chain hoist in the boat storage area so 
that an outboard motor can be lifted 
off the transom and onto its own cradle 
for overhaul. The architects envisioned 
a winch but, as any boatman knows, a 
car is an equally good source of horse- 
power. The combination garage and 
boatport is also fitted with large over- 
head doors to allow maneuvering with 
a trailer, if and when the owner de- 
cides to trailer his boat over roads to 
other waters. 

Fr«e of toil 

The final element in the design was 
the landscaping. Both architects agreed 
that the last thing an active sportsman 
wants is to be saddled with the chore of 
clipping hedges, weeding the flower gar- 
den or mowing the lawn. In fact, here 
there is no grass to cut at all. The only 
shrub areas on the lot are between the 
drive and the house and along the walk 
beside the boat ramp; other areas arc to 
be sown with ground cover like pachy- 
sandra or vinca, which require no main- 
tenance. 

How much would such an ideal fish- 
boathouse cost? Architects Mitchell and 
Webb estimate the cost, exclusive of 
site, to be about $35,000, the exact figure 
depending on such fiendish variables as 
contractor's costs and problems of ter- 
rain. But it is a scheme that allows con- 
siderable freedom. The game room, for 
instance, could be enlarged. Or the 
whole floor plan could be flip-flopped if 
the orientation differs from that of the 
architects' imagined site. To save money 
— up to $8,000 — the house could even be 
made into a one-story structure by sac- 
rificing the lower game room and shel- 
tered dock area. In an area where the 
house did not need to be winterized, the 
costs would plummet accordingly. In- 
dividual family needs and desires could 
modify the plan considerably, but for 
spacious, expansive existence, combining 
routine living with work and play by and 
on water, this house is as hard to beat 
as it is to fault; it’s a house any fisher- 
man-boatman would gladly settle in and 
proudly call home. It's the kind of house, 
for that matter, where any guest is in- 
clined to linger and wear out his wel- 
come, but that’s a risk that a waterfront 
owner has to learn to live with. end 
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Magnificent S. S. FRANCE. .. a new experience in ocean travel 

She opens a new world of luxury for all. New grand luxe First Class. 

New concept of Tourist Class with hundreds of single and double cabins with bath. 


Dozens of exc/ting new features.' 
Her 1035-foot lengtn and 2 pairs of 
stabilizers make for smooth sailing • 
The world's longest liner carries 600 
First Class passengers and 1400 in 
Tourist Class • Air-conditioned and 
soundproofed throughout • 4V2-day 
crossings to Southampton, 5 to France 
• Tourist promenade deck encircles 
magnificent Tourist public rooms 
Year-round Tourist swimming pool 


BOOK NOW for your voyage on the France! • She 
makes her first voyage from New York to Europe on 
February 13. Rates from $417.50 First Class, $223 
Tourist Class ■ LATER SAILINGS from New York: 
France. Mar. 2 France, Mar. IS France. Mar. 29 
France, Apr. 12 Flandre, Apr. 19 
Save 10% on these Thrift-Season Sailings to Europe: 
Go round trip on French Line. Or, travel one way 
French Line, one way any steamship or airline. 


.‘^tioii a great laclv (if the .■\tlantic will 
make licr .-Xmerican <1ebut. As the 
France moves proudly up the Hudson, 
she will open a new era in travel. 

On llic France. First Class aidiieves 
a new level of grarioiis living. In tlie 
luxur\ i>{ ils apptJintmenls. ils tniisine 
and service, it is truly grand luxe! 

And on the France you tan forget 
tin* traditional Tourist Class where 
passengers were crowded into the least 
desirahle jiarts of the .ship, in cabins 
shared with strangers. On the France 
thrift-ininded travelers live in spacious 
comfort and privaev. 


Once ahoartl. ymi re in France. A 
cuisine such as you get only under the 
Tricolor. Service with institK tive 
French courtesy. The ’‘extra da\s in 
France’’ on your voyage can lie one 
of the mo.st unforgettable experiences 
of voiiv whole Furopcau trip. 

See your travel agent now I 

Ask him for free full-color brochures on 
the France. Or write to French Line, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. PLaza 7-2500. 

cfrerieh. JQne 



(52 CHEVROLET 


If you take a long, cold-eyed gander at this one and an 
expensive one, will you find any substantial difference? 
Oh, a feio inches, maybe. And many, many hundreds 
of dollars, certainly. But isn’t that about it? For here are 
rich, roomy interiors and elegant clean-etched styling. 
Body by Fisher craftsmanship topped off by special 
beauty guards. New V8 virility or 6-cylinder savings. 
A ride so restful, so even, so gentle it’s Jet-smooth. 
So where does Chevrolet fall short? In price. Hot diggity! 


By all means, help yourself to a good healthy sampling of 
the new Chevrolet. Soak up every detail of that tasteful 
styling firsthand. Toe the accelerator and learn how 
smooth that stingy 6 is— or what potent punch our V8’s 
pack. Feel how kind to you that Jet-smooth ride is. Peer 
into that warehouse of a trunk so you can get an idea of 
how much it will really hold. Then check out all the other 
things that make this so much car. Your Chevrolet 
dealer’s just itching to show you a thing or two — or a 
hundred or more. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


ELEGANT. EXHILARATING. AND .Jel-SIIIOOlIl TOO 



I New \Vori(/ of Worth ■ Chevrolet • Chevy U • Corvair' Corvette 


Bel Air Sport Coupe 


Biscayne i-Door Station Wagon 


Impala Convertible shown at New York International Airport beside Pan American Jet Clipper 



GOES AROUND PRETENDING IT HAS POWER STEERING. We'd like to 

soe the look of pleased surprise on your face the first time you park a ’62 Corvair. It's hard to pinpoint the 
reason, but there’s a feeling of fun connected with the simple act of steering a Corvair. Who’d guess that 
you could get this effortless ease without power steering? You also get the crisp control and superb response of 
a real road car, due to all the sports car ideas that went into the Corvair. Four-wheel independent suspension 
and the air-cooled rear engine make this one of the nicest cars anybody ever transported a family in. 
And, what's more, you get all this pleasure and practicality 

at a remarkably low price. It’s a real sugar-coated way to A NbW Wofld of WOTth 
save money without giving up even a nickel’s worth of luxury. Chevrolet' Chepij Il'Corvair' Corvette 



'62 CORVETTE . . . MAKES GOING BETTER THAN GETTING THERE. The Corvette has proved that you can have a 
full measure of sports car driving pleasure without the slightest discomfort or inconvenience. 1962 should be your year to try this 
approach to fun; get your dealer to give you a test drive in one. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 




by ALFRED WRIGHT 


BIRDIES, BABIES 

AND LADIES 



PAPA HARNEY FEEDS BABY AS MARYROSE POTT, SUSAN MARR AND PATRICIA HARNEY TEND OLDER CHILDREN 


For many of golf's touring professionals, the 
circuit is a family affair where it’s harder to 
change baby's diapers than to break par 


I n rooms 107. 108, 109. and in several 
other apartments of the Seal Rock 
Inn in San Francisco, conditions were on 
the cramped side a fortnight ago. One 
look at its glassy facade and redwood 
trimming would tell you that the Seal 
Rock is another of the thousands of mod- 
ern. aseptic motels that are as frequent 
as empty beer cans along the highways 
of the South and West, and it is in just 
such places that the professional golfers 
and their families like to bed dow n when 
their tour hits town, Because the Seal 
Rock is only a skip and a jump from 
Harding Park, where the 550.000 Lucky 


International Open was being contested 
for four days, its first-floor patio sud- 
denly took on the look of a nursery 
school playground. 

Along the professional golfing trail, 
which winds its w-ay across the country 
several limes during the course of the 
year, some 30 to 40 itinerant families 
with children ranging anywhere from 6 
weeks to 6 years try to scratch a living 
with Daddy's golf clubs. "We figure," 
says blonde, 24-year-old Susan Marr, 
whose husband David won S18.408.8I 
in 36 weeks of touring last year, "that if 
we can get by on S200 to S250 we’ve had 


a good week. That means paying for 
doctors, entrance fees, caddies, rooms, 
meals, gas. laundry - everything. David 
says if you can't live as well as you do at 
home, you shouldn't be out here." 

Living near the Mans during the 
Lucky were the Johnny Potts and the 
Paul Harncys. Down the road a stretch 
at the Pacifica Motel w-ere the Tommy 
Jacobses, the Mason Rudolphs, the Don 
Whitts, the Bert Weavers, the Huston 
LaClairs and the Gay Brewers. These and 
other couples with small children like the 
Don Fairfields. the Gary Players and the 
Howie Johnsons often make a point of 
booking into the same motel, not just for 
the mutual companionship but also for 
the convenience of being close to others 
with the same problems. 

Like bedouins and gypsies and the 
folk of other traveling civilizations, the 

I ominned 
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BIRDIES AND BABIES ..wIummI 

touring golfers have customs, habits - 
even an argot — that set them apart from 
the people through whose communities 
they pass in their endless trek. "I needed 
a permanent last week.'' Maryro.se Pott 
was saying the other day. "so 1 traded 
Iris Fairlieki a walk fora beauty parlor." 
What she meant was that she looked 
after little Jeff Fairfield so that Iris Fair- 
field could follow her husband around 
the golf course, and in exchange Iris 
looked after little Jay Pott (John Pott Jr.) 
w'hilc Maryrosc was at the hairdresser. 

Unlike more permanent American 
communities, there are virtually no socio- 
economic strata in the world of the tour- 
ing pros. Gary Player, who won nearly 
570,000 lust year, lived on just about the 
same level as Ton-imy Jacobs, svho won 
less than 513.000. The only noticeable 
dilTcrcnce was that the Players always 
had to hire a second motel room because 
they had an L-nglish nanny traveling 
with them to look after their two babies. 

Even though Arnold Palmer is the 
reigning tycoon of the tour these days, 
with an income 30 times more than that 


LOADING WAGON, ilic Duvc Marrs transfer 
purcliasos carried in tlic Gary Players' pram. 



of the average pro. he lives like all the 
other young marrieds when his wife. Win- 
nie, is along. Winnie can't travel full 
lime anymore, howevei'. Like the Lionel 
Heberts, the Doug F’ords. the Art Wails, 
the Gene Littlcrs and many more of the 
veterans, the Ikilmcr.s have a child of 
school age. The mothers all nuisi .stay 
home except during school vacations, 

"I'll never forget the first time I saw 
Winnie Palmer." Maryrosc I’oti was 
reminiscing recently. "She was pregnant 
and feeding ti child in a motel rcslaurunl. 
and I wondered whether that's what my 
life was going to be like. That's the way 
it turned out. of course, and 1 love it. 1 
don't think any of us would be really 
happy just being ordinary housewives. 
I guess the guys think of that Iseforc 
they ask us to marry them." 

How they met 

Alongside the saga of Dave and Susan 
Marr, the weekly TV travails of Dohie 
Gillis and his beatnik pal Maynard are 
as Lincvcntfui as an afternoon nap. Back 
in 1958, when they first met, Dave was a 
young leaching pro at the Rockuway 
Hunting Club just outside New York City 
and Susan was working at NBC as secre- 
tary to Pat Harrington Jr., the television 
comic who was then appearing occasion- 
ally on The Jack Paw Show. Harrington 
frequently played golf w'ith Marr and de- 
cided that the two young people should 
meet, although Susan didn't know a tee 
from a Broadway subway. But that's 
the way it is with most golfers' wqves: 
among them, only Joan Ragan, Vivienne 
Player and Ann Stranahan have ever 
given par a serious tussle. 

After nearly two years of courting 
around New York. Dave left Susan to 
join the lour in California. Susan by then 
was an associate producer, and she fol- 
lowed Dave west to work in a Victor 
Borge spectacular. Two years ago this 
week they were married in Palm Springs, 
where the tour was making a station 
stop. ■‘I'here wasn't much time." Susan 
recalls, "so 1 had to propose to David 
before they moved on.” 

When the tour reached Portland. Ore. 
that fall. Susan was six months pregnant. 
It looked as if she would he able to have 
the baby at home in New York during 
the off season al the end of the year. 
"Usually,” according to .Maryrosc Pott, 
"a wife goes home about six weeks be- 
fore she is going to have the baby, and 
she can come back about six weeks after 



LEAVING MOTEL for loii rnamcfi 1. Paul Har- 
ney kisses his wife during family .scnd-olf. 


it's born, And I can tell you. tho.se three 
months away from our husbands are 
the grimmest wc ever have to spend.” 

In Susan's case, however, the baby 
decided to be born prematurely right 
there in Portland. "David got hold of a 
doctor through his amateur partner in 
the pro-am they were playing on the day 
before the Portland Open started." Su- 
san recalls. "VVe had to leave the baby in 
an incubator in Portland for two more 
months, so there wasn't anything for me 
to do but rejoin David. Every two or 
three days wc would phone the hospital 
to find out if F;ii/a belli was all right, and 
linally we were able to go back and get 
her when she could leave the incubator.” 

Throughout the 1961 tour the Marrs 
were three and began to live more closely 
with the other young couples who trav- 
eled with their children. "It's not as bad 
as you might think." Susan says. "Wc 
always try to slop at a place w here we can 
get a room with a kitchenette or a little 
cooking unit, and although it costs S2 
more you can save a lot more than that 
just cooking your own breakfast.” 

"I’ll say you can,” pul in Maryrosc 
Pott. "Just this morning it cost 54 for 
breakfast for John, me and little Jay.” 

"We alwayscarry the baby’s food in a 
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basket with us in the car,” Susan went 
on. “And then we carry things like ba- 
con and eggs and bread and flour and 
a few cooking utensils. During the day 
while David is out playing, I can get the 
week’s laundry done at a laundromat, 
and I bring an iron with me everywhere. 
The motel almost always furnishes an 
ironing board. The money 1 can save on 
things like laundry nearly makes up for 
the extra cost of having me and the 
children on the tour. We‘re not deduct- 
ible. you know.” 

Late last year, while the Marrs were 
staying in an apartment they now main- 
tain in New Rochelle, Susan had her 
second child, David Marr III (David 
Marr Sr., who was a golf professional 
in Dave's home town of Houston, died 
in 1948). In order to cart Baby David 
around the circuit in their station wag- 
on, the Marrs borrowed the convertible 
pram that the Gary Players used for the 
same purpose last year. On the highway 
the crib can be lifted off the pram's fold- 
ing undercarriage and placed on the flat 
bed of the wagon. Little Elizabeth, now 
16 months old, rides in a 
small chair that attaches to 
the front seat between her 
mother and father. 

Following the prevailing 
custom, the Marrs normally 
depart for the next stop on 
the tour as soon as Dave 
has finished his final round 
of the current tournament, 

Although it may mean sit- 
ting in the car for several 
hours with the children un- 
til Dave is ready to go. Su- 
san has to check the chil- 
dren and the pram and the 
luggage and the groceries 
and the toys out of most 
motels by Sunday noon in 
order to avoid paying an 
extra day’s rent. Then, if the 
next tournament isn't loo 
far away, they may arrive 
by bedtime. 

“Most of the men like 
to take a day off from golf 
on Monday,” Susan says. 

“Sometimes we have to 
spend part of Monday on 
the road, but if we don't we 
try to gel some of our busi- 
ness done that day, like 
sending our accounts to 
the man who handles our 


money and makes out our tax returns."' 

At the motel the wives always have 
their hands full. The children must be 
fed. the marketing done in a strange 
city, the golfers’ slacks kept clean and 
pressed (for there isn’t a more meticu- 
lously turned out group of men this side 
of Savile Row) and the hair put up in 
curlers in case everyone suddenly de- 
cides to go out on the town that night. 
But mainly it is a job of looking after 
restless young children. Maryrose Pott 
has a particular problem. Her son Jay 
“has had it in for little girls lately,” as 
she puts it. “Only last week he took a 
swipe at the little Harney girl." But as 
long as Jay can prowl around the motel 
courtyard on his tiny tricycle he seems 
perfectly contented. 

The baby-sitting problem 

If a wife wants to “walk” with her 
husband and can't arrange with another 
wife to watch her children that day, she 
hires a baby sitter. “Most places arc 
very good about baby sitters," Susan 
Marr reports. “They have a list of sitters 


who are always available, and they stand 
behind them. You hardly ever have any 
trouble that way. 

“Conni Venturi. Joan Sanders, Shir- 
ley Casper and Winnie Palmer walk 
more than the rest of us,” Susan went 
on. “But, then, they can afford baby 
sitters a little better than most of us. 
And don't forget, when your husband 
earns as much as theirs do, you're not 
so nervous every time he makes a shot,” 

When the husbands arrive home after 
a round of tournament play, most wives 
can tell at a glance how well they’ve 
done. “They don't talk golf too much,” 
says Maryrose Pott. “Maybe for about 
15 minutes they'll tell you what hap- 
pened, but they don't replay the round 
for you. They don't talk nearly as much 
about their golf as amateurs do. Of 
course, if they’ve had a really bad round, 
they may not want to talk at all.” 

“Except for Mason Rudolph,” put in 
Susan Marr. “He’ll come in the room 
and say, ‘1 shot an 81 today’ and laugh 
his head off.” 

After dinner, which more often than 
not is cooked in the motel 
room, either television or 
bridge is the staple entertain- 
ment, “The children don't 
seem to mind the noise a 
bit.” says Susan Marr. “In 
fact, I think they get so used 
to us they sleep better on 
the road than at home.” 

“Wc'rc so close to our 
husbands,” adds Maryrose 
Pott, “living with them day 
after day and week after 
week in motel rooms, that 
we're really lost when we’re 
away from them. Vivienne 
Player really dies when she's 
away from Gary.” 

"There must be some- 
thing to this life,” Susan 
Marr says. “Look how our 
bachelor group gets smaller 
and smaller. Tony Lema 
and Jim Ferree are about ihe 
only ones left.” 

Sally Jacobs, Tommy's 
wife, summed it up with 
a note of defiance in her 
voice. "I’m proud of being 
a professional's wife,” she 
said. “1 like the life, and 
I'm proud of my husband. 
I wouldn’t have it any oth- 
er way.” END 


“WALKING" on another day with luisbaiid Paul, Patricia Harney, who 
had arranged for free time to see tournament, follow.s practice drive. 
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Fresh attack on the invincible Blues 

A bold group of young Americans stands between Italy’s famous Blue Team and a 
fifth successive world championship in the Bermuda Bowl tournament this week 


F or nine days beginning this Saturday the entire bridge 
world will be following the flickering lights on the 
world’s biggest bridge table, set face-outward on the stage 
of the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre in New York City. On this 
9-foot-by-9-foot Bridge-O-Rama, some 500 kibitzers actu- 
ally seated in the theater will be able to follow, play by play, 
the 1962 World Bridge Team Championship for the Ber- 
muda Bowl. 

This is the I Ith edition of the toughest and perhaps the 
most exciting of all championship bridge events. Represent- 
ing the U.S. is a brand-new team selected in a unique man- 
ner by a special playoff match held in Houston last Novem- 
ber (SI. Dec. 4). Our players will be meeting the defending 
world champions, Italy; the current European champions, 
Great Britain; and the Argentine team that won the cham- 
pionship of South America. What are our chances? 

In the 1 0 previous Bermuda Bowl contests, we were victo- 
rious the first four times but never since. Over the past six 
years we have been defeated once by England, once by 
France, then four consecutive times by Italy’s famous Blue 
Team. Five of the six Italian players, as well as their non- 
playing captain, Carl’Alberto Perroux (don't underestimate 
the importance of his role), have been on the Blue Team 
throughout and will compete again this year. They are Wal- 
ter Avarelli. Giorgio Belladonna, Eugenio Chiaradia, Mas- 
simo D'Alelio and Pietro Forquet. The sixth man, young 
Benito Garozzo, demonstrated by his fine play in last year's 
world championship that the team has not suffered through 
his addition to the lineup. 

The Italians are a strongly disciplined team of three long- 
practiced partnerships. They play two different and highly 
exotic systems. 1 am convinced that these methods do not 
confer any special advantages save one: familiarity. The 
players who have used these complex systems for years 
know more about them than do opponents who, however 
expert, lack long experience in competing against them. 
Artificial systems are rigid; they also convey a great deal 


of information to the opponents. In addition, the Italians 
are not as young as they were six years ago when first they 
began to win, and stamina is an important consideration 
in an event that requires the playing of 432 deals in nine 
days — 144 each against three different sets of opponents. 
1 do not believe that the Italian powerhouse is invincible. 
Nevertheless, on past performance, it would be injudicious 
to select another team as favorite. 

Before nominating second and third finishers. I want to 
name my candidate for fourth place: Argentina. 1 watched 
and played against the Argentine team in Buenos Aires last 
year and I have the highest regard for the skills of Alberto 
Berisso, Carlos Cabanne, Ricardo Calvente. Arturo Jaques 
and Egisto Rocchi, all of whom have represented South 
America in previous Bermuda Bowl contests. With the ad- 
dition of a brilliant young ex-Italian, Luis Attaguile, they 
may surprise one of their opponents. However, it is my 
judgment that they still lack the sustained experience against 
strong opposition essential to victory in a world cham- 
pionship contest. 

That brings us to the British team and to our own. Also 
to what I think may prove to be a serious blunder by my 
friend Terence Reese, generally conceded to be England’s 
best player and analyst. Members of virtually every British 
international team of the last decade. Reese and Boris 
Schapiro have been the ‘’automatic" first selection. Neither 
one took part in the Team Trials that produced the current 
British lineup: Albert Rose and Nico Gardener, who played 
for England on the team that finished second in the I960 
World Bridge Olympiad; Kenneth Konstam, who helped 
win the Bermuda Bowl for England in 1955, playing now 
with Claude Rodrigue; and teammates Alan Truscott and 
Anthony Friday, with Louis Tarlo as nonplaying captain. 

Our own team trials in Houston resulted in the selection 
of Eric Murray, Toronto and Charles Coon, Boston; G. Rob- 
ert Nail and Mervin Key, Houston; Lew Mathe and Ron 
Von Dcr Porten, respectively of Los Angeles and Oakland, 
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Calif. This team, averaging just under 34 years of age, is 
led by 55-year-old John Gerber, Houston, the nonplaying 
captain, who is highly respected by the bridge world at 
large both as a player and as a Judge of other players. 

When he heard this news, Reese wrote: 

“Announcement of the American team for the world 
championship strikes no terror into British hearts. Two of 
their pairs appear to be of recent formation and the others 
have not accomplished any great things in the past. ... I 
believe that in Rose and Gardener, Truscott and Friday, we 
shall have two pairs with a belter understanding and tech- 
nique in bidding than any of the Americans, and Konstam 
and Rodrigue will show them the way in flexibility and 
attack. ... I reckon our team will beat the Americans.” 

I reckon otherwise. Without belittling the British victory 
in the European Championship, it should be pointed out 
that they won against a French team weakened by the ab- 
sence of four of her top internationals, and with Italy rep- 
resented by an untried aggregation that included no mem- 
ber of the formidable Blue Team. Beginning with the Revo- 
lutionary War, Britain has made the mistake of sending 
less than her best to deal with her recalcitrant "colonies." 
Any team that does not include Reese himself must be less 
than Britain's best. 

Not only do 1 think that Reese has seriously underrated 
our team, he has made the tactical error of furnishing the 
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sting that may cause the U.S. to play with increased vigor. 
Actually, the Americans require no goading. Our team is 
young and victory-hungry. Last weekend, under the watch- 
ful eye of Captain Gerber, they traveled to Toronto for a 
match against a Canadian team, principally to gain experi- 
ence against the various British systems. For the rest of the 
week, in New York, they played impromptu matches against 
American stars using the Italian systems. 

Murray, star of the 1960 Canadian Olympiad team, per- 
formed an iron-man stunt with Coon by winning the Van- 
derbilt team championship last spring on a team of only 
four players. Nail and Key are a lough, seasoned partner- 
ship who combine aggressive bidding with superb card play. 
Von Der Porten, a youngster whose name is new to most 
Americans, should be a very suitable partner for Mathc. 
Lew Mathe is a fighter who, in addition to being a highly 
skilled technician, has an uncanny degree of what is known 
in the bridge expert's parlance as "feel of the table.” As a 
sample of his talents, let me cite this hand {see diagram) he 
played with Von Der Porten in the American Team Trials 
at Houston. 

As will be seen from South's takeout double, Mathe is an 
aggressive competitor. West’s jump to three clubs was in- 
tended as a preemptive maneuver. Von Der Porten’s cue 
bid of three spades announced that he had passed a fairly 
good hand with perhaps no long suit. It was his intention 
to force Mathc to select a contract, and the latter chose 
three no trump. 

North and East ducked West's 1 0 of spades opening, and 
South won with the king. After cashing the ace and king of 
hearts, Mathe led the club 7, West covered with the 8 and 
when dummy played the 5, East clutched his cards to his 
chest and moaned, "Did you see my hand?” Not only did 
he have to win the trick with the blank ace, setting up dum- 
my’s king, but he was now end played. Any card he chose 
to lead would present declarer with a trick. 

Neither eyesight nor second sight were responsible for 
Malhe's play, merely insight into the way cards lie and the 
meaning of the opponents’ bidding. East's opening bid 
marked him with most of the high cards. West's jump 
marked him with club length. Mathe therefore decided to 
play East for the blank ace of the suit and by ducking a 
club into the latter’s hand, he hoped not only to establish 
a trick in the suit but also to exact a favorable lead. 

East chose a diamond return in the hope that it would 
prove least costly to the defense. The lead went to dummy’s 
jack, and when diamonds broke, Mathe was able to run 
four tricks in the suit. He next cashed the king of clubs to 
bring his trick total to eight. At this point North was left 
with the queen-8 of spades and the jack-9 of hearts. East 
was obliged to hold ace-jack of spades and queen-10 of 
hearts. It didn’t matter which suit the dummy led next. 
East could take three tricks, but the final and game-fulfilling 
trick must be surrendered to the dummy at the end. 

It remains to be seen how Mathe’s brand of boldness 
will fare against the Italians. In my opinion, however, it will 
help to overcome the British and the Argentines, and it may 
also serve to prove that, for the Bermuda trophy, all 
roads do not necessarily lead to Rome. end 
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TRACK & field/ Tex Mau/e 


Riding high on giass 


With a limber pole and some good advice, a marine 
corporal twice broke through the 16 -foot barrier 


T he first time John Uelses tried to vault 
over 1 6 feet, he failed in the delicate 
coordination of speed, balance, strength 
and patience that is required to manage 
the flexible fiber-glass vaulting pole he 
uses. Mostly he failed in patience. 

He scrambled out of the pit at Madi- 
son Square Garden, where he was com- 
peting in the Millrose Games, and walked 
over to Aubrey Dooley, who is his su- 
perior officer at Quantico, Va. Marine 


Lieuienani Dooley gave Marine Corpo- 
ral Uelses (pronounced TooZ-sez) a few 
words of advice. John picked up the 
dark-brown glass pole and returned to 
the runway for his second try at 1 6 feet 
and a quarter of an inch. 

"I told him to wait longer for the 
kick from the pole," Dooley said. "On 
liber glass you have to w’ait and wait 
and wait and then you have to wait a 
little longer. He rushed that last vault 


POLE ARCS SHARPLY AS UELSES SOARS TOWARD HISTORY'S FIRST 16-FOOT VAULT 



and threw his feet into the crossbar.” 

Uelses stood quietly about two-thirds 
of the way down the 140-foot board run- 
way. As he composed himself, Dooley 
said, in a very quiet voice, "He's going 
to make 16 feet tonight. You watch.” 
Uelses did not make it on his second 
try, however. Again he failed to wait for 
the glass pole to uncoil and give him 
the extra flip of momentum he needed 
to get over. 

Again he came over to Dooley and 
talked briefly and seriously for a mo- 
ment. "I told him to wait, keep his 
shoulders parallel to the ground and 
pray," Dooley said. "He needs all the 
help he can get on this one." 

This time Uelses waited. The brown 
vaulting pole bent in a deep, taut arc, 
and Uelses hung on it upside down for 
what seemed a long time until the pole 
snapped straight. Uelses pulled himself 
up into a handstand at the top of it, 
legs aimed at the smoky ceiling of the 
Garden. Then, in a quick rush, he was 
clear over the crossbar, with inches to 
spare, and dropping down. 

In the sudden rush of well-wishers 
and photographers toward the pit some- 
one knocked the crossbar off the stand- 
ards. This set off a 24-hour flurry of 
speculation as to whether or not Uelses 
would be credited with his world indoor 
record, because the bar could not be 
measured again after his vault. Uelses 
himself seemed shocked w'hcn he heard 
this. 

"What should I do. coach?" he asked 
Jumbo Jim Elliott, the Villanova coach 
who had Uelses under his care on the 
American track team that competed in 
Europe last summer. 

"Keep your mouth shut." Jumbo 
said. "Just tell them you'll do it again.” 

Uelses followed Elliott's advice. 
"If this one doesn't count. I'll do it 
again," he said. Then, the next night in 
Boston, he did. This time he cleared 16 
feet Va of an inch, and no one knocked 
the crossbar down. 

It is understandable that Dooley, 
Uelses’ teacher, seemed a bit wistful 
after his pupil's success. Dooley was 
one of the first successful riders on the 
whippy fiber-glass pole. Only his inabil- 
ity to run fast enough kept him from 16 
feet. "Speed is an essential on this pole,” 
Dooley said after Uelses’ vault. "I can 
run a hundred in about 10.3. John does 
it in 9.7. When you plant this pole, it's 
a soft plant. It bends immediately and 
takes up the shock of forward momen- 
tum and translates it into lift. The old. 
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stiff poles transmitted all the jar of the 
plant to your arms and shoulders, so that 
sometimes speed might be a handicap, 
unless you were unusually strong — like 
Don Bragg, for instance. John’s speed 
gives him a hell of a lot of lift. And he 
learns fast. 1 worked with George Davies 
[who holds the pending outdoor record 
of 15 feet IOVa] for three months. John 
learned everything I could teach him in 
three weeks.” 

Uelses is a handsome, neatly built 24- 
year-old who was born in Germany and 
came to the U.S, in 1949. He attended 
the University of Alabama a year before 
entering the Marines. When he gets out 
about a month from now he will go to 
Southern Illinois University, where he 
believes Coach Lew Hartzog can help 
him with his vaulting. Uelses looks like 
a pleasant cross between Cary Grant 
and Henry Fonda; now 6 feel I and 171 
pounds, he will probably add weight in 
his chest and shoulders — which may put 
a bigger strain on the flexible pole but 
will surely give him more lift. 

■‘1 think 16-6 is in reach for me,” he 
said after his first vault over 16 feet. He 
may have underestimated his potential. 
At the top of his vault in the Garden he 
had six inches between himself and the 
cro.ssbar. 

Another vaultcr who seems sure to hit 
16 feet soon is Dexter Elkins of South- 
ern Methodist. Elkins, vaulting in one of 
the very successful indoor meets held 
this winter in Texas, tried 16 feet Vi inch 
in Dallas on the same night Uelses did 
16 feet 14 inch. On his last try Elkins 
knocked the crossbar off coming down. 
He tried to reach Boston the next night 
to compete with Uelses, but his plane 
was grounded in Chicago. He suffered 
a fate similar to Parry O'Brien, who 
reached Madison Square Garden during 
the Millrose Games only moments after 
19-year-old Gary Gubner, a sophomore 
at NYU, broke O’Brien’s world indoor 
shotput record. 

Parry had been trying to get out of 
Los Angeles for 24 hours; he may have 
been lucky in failing, since he preserved 
a long unbeaten streak indoors by not 
meeting Gubner that night. The tre- 
mendously powerful youngster put the 
leather indoor shot 63 feet 1014 inches; 
this is within inches of the farthest dis- 
tance that Parry has put the shot out- 
doors. Gubner could be the first man to 
hit 70 feet. After Uelses’ vaults and 
Snell's two races in New Zealand, we 
may have to forget about many other 
supposed limits in track events. end 
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PICK UP 
YOUR 

VOLKSWAGEN 
IN EUROPE! 


...and save on inij)ort costs. Your 
car can be waiting for you in Europe, 
if you order it now. Your Authorized 
Dealer can deliver your V\V completely 
equipped to American specifications. 


When you 
DINE Italian, 
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HORSE RACING / Whitney Tower 


BOLS 

Creme de Cacao 

'JmS. 



a smo-o-o-th surprise in 

BOLS 

"ANGELS TIP” 
COCKTAIL 


Fill a liqueur glass Va full of delectable 
BOLS CREME DE CACAO, Then, the rest 
with cream. Float a maraschino cherry. 
And taste pleasure! 



Try the “Angel’s Tip” at home 
or at your favorite tavern, club or 
restaurant today. And, of course, 
Sols Creme de Cacao 
Is always delicious 
straight or frappe, 


Ask for Bols at 
your package store 
now. In 8-ounce 
“Host Size" bottles or 
famous "Fifths." 


BY ArniKi’iCKr to 



K.U.TIIC QUEEN or IHE XETHEBLANOS 

BOLS 



$196) EItVEN LUCAS BOLS OISTILLING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
54 PROOF ' PRODUCT OF U.S. A. 


No class on the Coast 


The best of the Derby hopefuls 
in California is Florida-owned, 
while Hialeah brims with talent 

C alifornians who remember storming 
Churchill Downs with colts like Hill 
Gail, Determine, Swaps and Tomy Lee 
arc in a smog of despair about this year’s 
Kentucky Derby prospects. Today's Cal- 
ifornia-based 3-year-olds are completely 
overshadowed by Hialeah's Ridan. Sir 
Gaylord and Crimson Satan, to say 
nothing of the Florida bench strength 
represented by such colts as Rainy Lake, 
Jaipur and Dead A-head. 

“Out here we're all just hoping we 
have a Derby horse,” said Veteran Train- 
er Charlie Whittingham last week. “Most 
years wcTc right along with Florida. 
This year we may find we're running in 
short drawers.” 

However, there may be a silver lining 
to the smog. As Santa Anita Racing 
Secretary Jimmy Kilroe puts it, “There's 
a lot of depth in our S-year-old division, 
though we haven't yet established what 
sort of top quality we’ve got.” One of the 
reasons for this, in the opinion of Mish 
Tenney, trainer for the huge Rex Elis- 
worth stable, is that more trainers than 
ever gave their colts long breathers after 
the Del Mar season last September. 

“Trainers and owners,” says Tenney, 
“are learning by experience that horses 
aren’t machines and that they need rest. 
Last fall a lot of horses who normally 
would have gone to the races in the San 
Francisco area were instead given longer 
rests in preparation for the tough 3-year- 
old year ahead. It's true that many of 
them may be no good; but it*.s also true 
that many of them haven't had a chance 
to prove it one way or the other.” 

The California winter hero was to have 
been a brown son of Determine named 
Donut King. Instead, thus far, the hero 
has been a Florida-owned invader named 
Admiral’s Voyage. Already a two-time 
stakes winner in 1962 and a favorite in 
next week’s San Felipe, Admiral's Voy- 
age is a big (1,205 pounds at the last 


weigh-in) well-made, extremely sound 
animal who loves to cat and loves to run, 
too. He is owned by Fred Hooper, the 
Coral Gables, Fla. const ruction company 
executive who suffered such miseries a 
year ago while his courageous Crozier 
was being outphotoed all over the lot by 
a little champion named Carry Back. 

Some people think that Admiral’s 
Voyage isn't going to relish distances 
beyond a mile, but Hooperhas an answer; 
“We had a tough time teaching him to 
take back and run from behind, but 
Braulio Baeza, who seems to fit him per- 
fectly, mastered this trick. Now, as long 
as he doesn't have to burn himself out on 
the front end, I see no reason why he 
shouldn't go as far as he has to." 

Donut King ran a very creditable sec- 
ond to Crimson Satan in The Garden 
State last fall. Earlier he won the Cham- 
pagne Stakes at Aqueduct, beating Jai- 
pur, Sir Gaylord and Crimson Satan. 
No other colt accomplished that. How- 
ever. shortly after going back into train- 
ing in early January, his left hind heel 
became infected. This set him back so 
much that he'll be lucky to get even one 
six-furlong start before the end of the 
Santa Anita meeting. 

A few California colts of equally 
promising breeding are slowly gaining 
experience by running regularly against 
each other. First is Neil McCarthy's 
Royal Attack, a son of Royal Charger 
and winner of four out of seven starts 
last year. This powerfully made colt has 
the look of a real runner. Oilman How- 
ard Keck has a potential classic horse in 
Calgary Brook, who rates attention on 
breeding alone. He is by Tom Fool out of 
a Bui! Lea mare (a breeding pattern al- 
most identical with that of the Derby 
winner Tim Tam) and has shown occa- 
sional bursts of brilliance. Others who 
may make it to Churchill Downs are 
C. V. Whitney’s Rattle Dancer, King 
Ranch's Full Regalia and a bay son of 
the sprint champion. El Drag, called Doc 
Jocoy. At this stage, however, Califor- 
nia’s best hope is for something terrible to 
happen to the Florida opposition, end 
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Pontiac Grand Prix— born to the road and looks it! Get acquainted with Pontiac's thoroughly desirable 
GP. Under the hood: a lusty 303 h.p. Trophy V-8 with 4-barrel carburetion. And dual exhausts and lively rear axle 
for extra kick. Tucked between the handsome bucket seats: a control console that puts the tach right under your 
eyes and the shift knob right under your hand. Four-speed floor stick and Hydra-Matic optional at extra cost. And 
you enjoy the winning road manners of Wide-Track. All packaged in distinctive GP styling. SouBiaood so far? 
You should drive it! Your Pontiac dealer’s the man. Get with him. Pontiac Motor Division • Gpjleral Bl^rs Corp. 
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COUNTRY BOOTS 
TURN CITY SLICKERS 



Rugged boots which won their spurs in miies ot rid- 
ing, hiking and fighting country mud and snow today 
are marching coiorfuily down city streets in a new— 
and weicome fashion parade. Shiny rain boots are 
replacing galoshes, and jodhpur boots are serving 
walkers as well as they have always served riders. 
The Newmarket boot, long the favorite at field trials, 
is being taken up by city women for rainy days, and 
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cowboy boots are traveling from ranch to ski slopes 
for after-ski. In the foreground below, protecting the 
slim legs of a tall sportswoman, are trim canvas- 
and-rubber Newmarket boots (Miller’s, $8). Behind 
them, from left to right, are a few of the styles for 
men and women on the move this season. The red 
patent boot is lined in jersey (Capezio, $30). Denim 
cowboy boot has copper rivets (Justin, $30). The 
black rubber boot has a walking heel (U.S. Rubber, 
$9). There are elastic gores on the red boot (Sandler 


of Boston, $13). The strapped Jodhpur boot is being 
worn with business suits (Justin, $30). The chukka 
boot has a crepe sole (Church's of England, $19), The 
woman’s rain boot is hunter’s yellow (B. F. Goodrich, 
$10). The Botte Sauvage is custom-built and used 
anywhere from field trial to safari (Gokey, $57.50). 
English stable boot is of seamless rubber (Miller’s, 
$6.50). Sleek jod boot has elastic sides (Miller’s, 
$24). The Wellington boot, favorite of World War II 
flyers, now comes in reversed cowhide (Justin, $16). 






This is partifularly true if you’ve done some compajison 
shopping in the New Yorker price bracket. 

Ami if you haven't, we encourage you to do so. 

We believe you'll make the revealing discovery that 
Chrysler's finest gives you so much more of the kind of 
luxury you deserve. 

New Yorker’s solid Unibody shields you in quiet, full- 
size comfort. Sofa-.size seals are lavishly cushioned in foam 


rubber. The driver's seal back is three inches higher for 
an uncommonly restful riding posture. Deep-pile carpeting 
runs from door to door. 

New Yorker appointments are tastefully impressivewith- 
out being ostentatious. A husky 310-horsepower engine 
endows this Chrysler with a dash that belie,s its dignity. 

Explore the field. You'll conclude that luxury has never 
been so practical as it is in the Chrysler New Yorker. 


THREE GREAT CHRYSLERS . . . NEWPORT ■ 300 ■ NEW YORKER . . , AGAIN. NO JR. EDITIONS TO COMPROMISE YOUR INVESTMENT! 





SKIING /G/e/7/7 Spnnger-MiUer 


If they can walk and talk, 
they’re ready to ski 


An instructor (a mother of two) insists that the proper place 
for skiing parents is on the slopes, teaching their children how 


CDefore you get too far into this 
^ thing, are you sure you want your 
child to learn to ski? Think of money. 
Think of outfitting a child for skiing. 
And outfitting him (or her) again next 
year. And the next. And every year there- 
after in which he grows or her figure 
changes. Think of lodging him in the 
mountains, feeding sides of beef to his 
mountain appetite. Think of long jour- 
neys in the station wagon to the ski 
area and of the curious insanity that 
creeps over families confined in a small 
vehicle for several hours. 

Consider how you, the parent, will 
stand up under the impact of your 
child’s first broken ski, his first ripped 
stretch pants or the doctor's bill of $150 
for a cast. 

After you have considered all these 
things, you are ready for the proposal 
T am about to make: as one who has 
survived and enjoyed the status of 
motherhood on the slopes, I honestly 
recommend teaching your child how to 
ski. If you take my advice, the next chal- 
lenge is equipment. You will want noth- 
ing less than the best gear for your child. 
“Best" does not mean “most expensive” 
or “most elaborate.” Sturdy leather 
boots that fit are imperative. Single 
boots are fine — much more practical for 
youngsters than the fancy double boots, 
and good imported models may be had 
for about $15 or S20. Fit them over a 
single pair of heavy Norwegian natural- 
wool socks. If you have to settle for Or- 
ion or two pairs, be supercareful about 
wrinkles and folds that can mean blisters 
in half an hour. 

Skis now come ready-made with cable 
bindings, plastic bottoms (no waxing) 
and steel edges (essential even for 5- 
year-olds). For the young beginner, they 
should be shorter than he is tall. Don't 
let an ignorant salesman give him skis 
that reach his lifted hand. Your child's 
legs are too short to cope with skis 
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measured by an adult rule. Perfectly 
adequate skis cost less than $20. Cable 
bindings purchased separately may come 
to $5. Toe irons are fine for preschoolers, 
but with the longer legs and the increased 
leverage and speed of later years a 
properly adjusted toe-release binding 
may save both his tibia and your pocket- 
book some pain. 

Be absolutely certain the bindings are 
mounted with the toe of the boot behind 


the halfway mark — even if it makes the 
tails look ridiculously short. Because of 
the odd look of very small skis, some 
manufacturers still put the binding plat- 
form too far forward, which makes it 
much harder to learn to turn. 

From the start, put your child in good 
ski pants. Blue jeans soak up water as 
efficiently as a kitchen sponge. Stretch 
pants arc best for children. They’re 
warmer, stay drier, the fabric is more 
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SKIING co/ll limed 



wonderful sausage from 


Jones Dairy 9arml 

In this rich farm country of 
Southern Wisconsin, we still make 
Jones Sausage the same way we did 
a century ago — from choice cuts 
of tender young pork — hams, loins, 
shoulders, and seasoned with fine 
natural spices. At better markets 
everywhere. Have a Jones 
breakfast this Sunday! 


Also: Sausage Meat 
Sliced Bacon 
Sausage Patties 
Liver Sausage 


JONES DAIRY FARM, FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


EVERY SUNDAY ON TV- 


SEE THE WORLD’S GREATEST GOLFERS 
PLAY THE WORLD’S GREATEST COURSES 



This Sunday, February 11, al Ogliata, Italy— 

UGO GRAPPASONI, winner of every major 

European Championship 


vs KEN VENTURI 



SHELL’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 

Sundays > Consult your local paper for time and station 


durable. Best of all, they grow with 
the growing child. 

He must have long johns. The fishnet 
type are best, but flannel pajamas with 
knit cuffs do welcome double duty on a 
ski trip. You (and the youngster) may be 
glad to have two pairs of longies for 
him when the sun doesn't shine. Many 
loose, light layers are what you want 
in dealing with variable temperatures. 
A wardrobe consisting of a knit cap, 
wool-lined leather mittens, goggles, a 
fishnet top, long Johns, one light and 
one heavy sweater and a nylon parka 
generally proves adequate for the range 
of temperatures you will probably en- 
counter, with the possible exception 
of extremely cold days, which require a 
quilted parka. 

Cheaper by the dozen 

Good rentals for children are unrea- 
sonably hard to find. It is far more prac- 
tical to buy. Many ski shops let you 
trade in outgrown equipnient and cloth- 
ing on new gear. And their trade-ins 
may be available for purchase. It may 
help to join a club and get to know oth- 
er skiing families for private handing- 
down. Families with lots of children 
are in luck on skis and boots, which 
go from boy to girl to boy in the handing- 
down process. 

Once they have the right clothes and 
equipment, children will take to the 
slopes like young snowshoc rabbits. 
They are natural skiers, with physical 
equipment grown-up beginners envy. 
Children's flexibility, low center of gravi- 
ty, larger impact area in a fall, short, 
thickly muscled legs, subcutaneous fat 
all operate in their favor. In families that 
start skiing together, children of 6 to 10 
usually surpass their elders after a les- 
son or two. 

But remember — children, like bat- 
teries, need frequent recharging in cold 
weather. When they seem tired or com- 
plain of cold, don't hesitate; take them 
indoors, heat them up in front of a fire 
and feed them hot drinks. A child may 
have up to twice the skin area of an 
adult, relative to body weight or vol- 
ume. His heat loss is consequently enor- 
mous. He makes up for it, partly, with 
a higher metabolism. But this ineans, 
loo, that when he is tired he is closer 
to exhaustion. 

However, if you keep a close watch 
on children, they can start skiing almost 
as soon as they can walk — or as you can 
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get them into the snow. Even a 2-ycar- 
old will surprise you by being your most 
persistent skier. Once he learns to get 
around, skis are much easier than feet 
in snow. 

Start them at any age. but before they 
are in their teens, preferably, if you en- 
vision a future Olympian in your house- 
hold. Expose them to skiing. Let them 
watch other children on skis. Let them 
walk around on the level. They'll let 
you know when they're interested in ad- 
vancing into more complicated maneu- 
vers. But don’t push. It's for fun, and 
there is really no other point, is there? 
Your young child, walking on skis that 
work, will want to do himself what he 
sees others doing. He'll insist on closing 
his own binding just as he insists on 
feeding himself. If he secs other children 
in ski schools, he'll want to join them. 
Let his eagerness bubble over, and you'll 
have a skier on your hands. 

Actions speak louder 

When you arc with him on the slope, 
don't explain with words, show him 
what to do by actually doing it. From 
the level, take him onto a slight incline. 
Show him a herringbone and a sidestep: 
he'll do one or the other. He will learn 
by imitation, by watching, by trying it 
himself. If you stand around talking 
about the art of skiing instead of doing 
it, he may get cold. Certainly he will 
get bored. 

If he is faltering, help him. Hold his 
hand if he wants it. In a snowplow, offer 
him the strap end of your ski pole or, 
belter yet. something as insubstantial as 
a scarf or a ribbon to join the two of you. 

Manipulation may help his quick ki- 
netic senses when he seems to be stuck; 
for example, show him how to position 
his feel and knees by holding them for 
him. while you ski beside him. Put his 
skis between yours to show him the 
snowplow, or hold his tips together 
while you ski backward. It he tends to 
stick his weighty tail out behind to steer 
with, like a little kangaroo, he's normal. 
If you resort to gentle swats on it to re- 
mind him to keep it in, you’re normal. 

When he wants to ride the tow. let 
him, but go up with him. Put his skis 
between yours, and be prepared to sup- 
port him at every point, A small child 
can gel tangled up in amazing ways — 
absolutely tw poles or loose clothing 
for either of you on a rope tow. The 
more he skis without poles the better 
his balance will be anyway. They are 
the most dangerous part of skiing for 


little children and are fairly useless ex- 
cept in climbing. 

If there are some other parents with 
children around, collect the youngsters 
together and start them playing games 
on skis. Borrowing all the poles to make 
an obstacle course is a good way to 
get rid of the poles. Then let them try 
follow-thc-lcadcr, fox and geese or short 
(20 yards) races. Take them for walks 
through the woods, tracking new snow. 
Let them pause to investigate animal and 
bird tracks, to make and throw snow- 
balls. to dig holes and write in the snow. 

All small children ski with their feet 
about two feet apart, their arms held out 
wide for balance. Don't interfere too 
soon with that wide-open snowplow. It 
is probably the only wayachild can learn 
to turn. Get him to make tighter turns (a 
slalom can help) and come back to side- 
slipping every lime you get a chance on 
a steeper slope. You'll be amazed at how 
quickly young children will slide into 
Christies. But they'll still keep their skis 
apart until they straighten up and get 
their waists farther from the ground than 
from their heads. 

Don’t insist on perfection before mov- 
ing on to the next step. On the contrary, 
frequent changes of pace will keep him 
interested. A fairly good rule in teaching 
up through the early teens is to try some- 
thing different every quarter hour. 

If progress lags or interest flags any- 
way, give your young skier a glimpse of 
the future. Take him to a race, preferably 
a junior race or jump. Later, if he wants 
to race, let him. And if he fails to show 
up at the finish line, don't panic. His 
zipper may be frozen open. Excitement 
has a strange effect on some zippers. 

If you want to pay for lessons before 
your child is in his teens, do not let him 
join a class of adults. Grown-ups are 
fragile and tender and don't learn very 
fast. They do a great deal of .standing 
around, listening to long technical dis- 
cussions and verbal critiques. An action- 
packed child gels bored. 

When he moves into advanced classes, 
when he takes his skiing very seriously, 
your young skier can cope with adults 
in a class situation, I ncidentally, when he 
has really mastered Christies, he'll need 
longer skis — for a prctccnager, about 
six inches taller than he is. no more. 

You may not have an Olympian, you 
may not want an Olympian, but at least 
you will be giving him the requisite early 
start — an opportunity to join the racing 
circuit or simply to enjoy the mountain 
wildernesses in winter. end 
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Ancst thing that can happen to a well- 
^ bred dog is to be named “best” at the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show, which begins Feb- 
ruary 12 in New York's Madison Square Garden. 
Owners ambitious for this honor must begin to 
seek it even before their dog is born. After a 
carefully arranged mating with a championship 
stud, the future winner's mother must be nursed 
through her pregnancy with patience and tender- 
ness. Her puppies, once they arrive, must be 
shrewdly watched and evaluated until — at about 
six weeks — one of them displays enough promise 
in conformation, temperament and general quali- 
ty to warrant training him for top competition. 
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T he first difference between a future cham- 
pion and an ordinary dog is his name (see 
page 59). Soon after his birth he will be regis- 
tered with the AKC as, say. Cap Gris Nez Jump- 
ing Jacques. But for his first six months at home 
he will be called Jumpy and will live much as any 
other pet. He will be played with and petted 
and taught basic good manners. Then, at the 
age of six months, no longer just Jumpy but 
a dog with a mission, he will be packed off 
by tearful owners to begin the arduous train- 
ing for his professional career in the home of 
an expert handler with whom he will practice 
and practice the exacting techniques of his trade. 
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M iiay of the future champion’s early les- 
sons are concerned with making a good 
impression on show judges, for a puppy's be- 
havior at his first show often determines the 
course of his entire future career. Despite the 
distractions of other dogs and the irritating 
scrutiny of the public, the ambitious pup must 
maintain an alert and attractive front at all 
times. When at last he is led by his handler into 
the show ring, he must submit with grace and 
good will to the most intimate and probing 
inspection. He must maintain his dignity, face 
his judges squarely and preserve an appear- 
ance of self-confidence even if he is nervous. 







W ith the capture of his first blue ribbon, 
the future champion has committed him- 
self for months to come to the restless life of 
a traveling professional in any sport. Along 
with his handler, he may cover as many as 
2,000 miles in a month, making appearances at 
dozens of shows, spending night after night in 
strange motels across the country. As he accu- 
mulates more ribbons, his scrapbook will bulge 
with press clippings and his bankbook will be- 
gin to swell with fees paid for his services as 
a likely progenitor of other future champions. 
By midwinter of his second year on the road 
he should be ready to attempt the big time. 
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A t long last, having acquired sufficient 
» show points and, in all likelihood, the 
right to use a patent of nobility before his 
name, Ch. Cap Gris Nez Jumping Jacques will 
arrive at the Garden. There he will encounter 
more people, more dogs, more noise and more 
excitement than he ever thought existed. Quar- 
tered in the biggest basement he has ever seen, 
he will be forced to endure the attentions of 
swarms of baby-talking women and badly be- 
haved brats. Each time he sees the ring it will 
seem bigger. But if the years of apprenticeship 
have made him a true pro, when at last he 
faces the top judge in this giant ring he will 
be at his absolute best. Then a head will nod, 
the crowd will roar and victory will be his. 
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the great prizesecured, the fringe bene- 
* * fits of stardom will be quick to follow. 
Newspapers, magazines and television will 
plead for interviews. Advertisers will proffer 
large checks for the privilege of claiming that 
the champ eats their products or sleeps on their 
cushions. Hotels that frown on run-of-the- 
yard pets will solicit his custom. But while 
those who have helped to achieve his triumph 
will revel in the sudden surge of popular ac- 
claim. the champion himself will accept the 
homage paid to him with equanimity. For per- 
haps the finest measure of this true champion’s 
right to be called top dog in the nation lies in 
his ability to remain through it all a true dog. 
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N ear the end of the third act of King Lear, the old king. 

the Fool and Edgar stumble out of the storm on the 
heath into a farmhouse. Lear, who is now completely out 
of his mind, conducts a ghastly travesty of a trial, bring- 
ing a gray cat to justice and pretending it is his daughter. 
“My tears begin to take his part," murmurs Edgar (aside), 
and there follows what the romantic critics of the 19th cen- 
tury considered one of the finest examples of Shakespeare's 
humanity and his genius in Lear’s lines: 

The little dogs and all. 

Tray, Blanch and Svveetheart, sec. they bark at me. 

The greatness of the passage is in its simplicity and 
its unexpectedness: the names of the dogs. These dogs are 
not merely dogs, a part of the background, noisy and ob- 
streperous, but distinct and personalized dogs, and Lctir’s 
affection for them is understood by anyone who ever loved 
a dog of his own. 

But suppose Shakespeare had given them names like 
those that are now given to American show dogs: 

The little dog,s and all. 

Foggyfurze Sugar Puss. Temple Bells of Blossom Lea, 
And Wee Bit O’Honey of Winki-Poo, see, they bark 
at me. 


by Ho!” “Fetch the ball, Sharevalpad Call Me Madam!” 

Names like those given to Pullman cars are now registered 
for all breeds. There is a famous Dalmatian named Racing 
Roadster in the Valley; a Boston terrier. Tootsie Oh Girl; a 
beagle. To-Bar-To Little Monkey; a basset hound. Siefen- 
jagenheim Lazy Bones; a fox terrier. Welcome Here and 
Now. The New York Times recently opened a report of an 
all-breed event in these terms: “Ch. Gay Boy of Geddes- 
burg, a peppy beagle, proved today to hi.s new owners . . . 
that they made a wise purchase when they acquired him six 
weeks ago. Moving with his white-tipped tail pointing 
straight up, as if to say, ‘See. boss, this'll get the attention,’ 
Gay Boy trotted off with the best-in-show award.” Gay Boy 
of Geddesburg is a restrained name compared to most these 
days, but it still reflects the essential change from the old 
simplicity and its purpose. There was once a more meaning- 
ful relationship between dogs and their masters and mis- 
tresses, and the names that the dogs bore reflected it. If 
Uly.sses’ dog had been named something like Prince Argo 
Naughty Boy instead of plain Argus, he wouldn't have rec- 
ognized Ulysses at all. He would have been in there eating 
and drinking with the suitors. Probably he would have been 

coiuinued 


These are the real names of dogs w-ho have figured promi- 
nently in modern dog shows, and with names like that it 
wouldn’t have mattered to Lear whether they barked or not. 
Only in the past few' years have fancy and bizarre or ridic- 
ulous names been used. They are not found in literature, 
or in dog shows until around the early 1920s. Names in 
the past were simple, like that of Argus in the Odyssey, 
weak and crippled with age, who still recognized Ulysses 
when the wanderer at last reached home. Homer could 
hardly have called him Robbie's Heavenly Daze (by De 
Karlos Dashaway out of Robbie's Kiss of Allah), the proud 
label of a champion cocker. The homely 
old bulldog in Dickens' Oliver Twist, 
whose blood-red paw prints reveal that 
Bill Sikes is a murderer, was named 
Bull's-Eye, not Mi Little Wee Wee’s Cricket — another 
name found in a recent dog show. When Scott put a dog in 
(juy Munnering he named it Wasp — "Wasp, man! Wow, 
but he's glad to see you!” 

Almost every newspaper account of a best-in-show these 
days ends with a revelation that in the privacy of the home 
the winner is known as Spot or Buster, no matter how high- 
toned his registered name may be. This is hard to believe. 
In simple decency, where but in the privacy of the home 
should a dog be called, for example. Tippy Tiu Tocco of 
Knollcrest? People who will so affront a pet are quite capa- 
ble of rubbing it in: “Good boy, Blithe Arpeggio of Hob- 


SHOW DOGS' 
NAMES 
SHOULDN’T 
HAPPEN TO A DOG 


by ROBERT CANT-WELL 
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IN ENGLISH INNS, specify that you want the “finest gin,” and the bar* 
lender unhesitatingly pours Booth’s. Such rS Booth's name and fame in 
Britain. Stateside, enjoy the same superlative gin in a Booth’s House of 
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DOGS' NAMES cun,i,m,d 

strutting around with his tail pointing 
straight up, as if to say, “See, boss, 
this’ll get the attention.” 

T here was a good reason why dogs* 
names were originally simple: they 
had to be words that could be yelled 
loudly and that the dog could under- 
stand. Fido, which has now disappeared 
a.s a dog's name, was derived from the 
Latin for faithful, and Ponto came from 
the Spanish punta (point). Tray is be- 
lieved to have come from the Spanish trae 
(fetch). The favorite hunting dog of 
Cheops, about 5,000 years ago, was 
named Abakaru, and another Egyptian 
hunting dog, pictured under the chair of 
his master and believed to have been a 
basenji, was named Xalmes. Alexander 
the Great's favorite dog was Perites. A 
dog wearing a silver collar was found in 
the ashes of Herculaneum; his name was 
Delta. Even thcArabs, who loved horses 
and hated dogs and never named them, 
made one exception — a dog named Kit- 
mer, who appears in the Koran and who 
was admitted to Paradise by special fiat. 

fn this world or the next, then, all 
names of dogs were traditionally terse, 
functional and plain. And so are they 
now for mongrels and dogs named by 
children. Janice Paprin, who recently 
combed through the license applications 
of the 260,000 licensed dogs in New 
York City for the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelly to Animals, 
found that Skippy, Lucky and Butch, 
in that order, are the most popular dog 
names. The nationwide sampling of a 
Philadelphia dog-food manufacturer 
gave Lady and Tiny as the two most pop- 
ular. Queenie, Lassie, Trixie, Duchess, 
Brownie, Rusty, Spot, Ginger, Tippy, 
Rex, Champ, Rocky, Wolf, Ace, Frisky, 
Sparky. Bullet, Cyclone, Candy, Satan, 
Minx and Mischief arc current favorites 
among the child ren-owned mongrel dogs 
that arc licensed. 

T he trend toward complex names for 
show dogs can be traced back to the 
beginning of dog shows. The first ever 
held opened on June 27, 1859 in New- 
castle, England with 60 entries, all sim- 
ply named (the winner was a setter 
named Dandy). There were 267 dogs in 
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[he 1860 dog show in Bii niingham (638 
iwo years later), and it was won by a 
great bloodhound named Old Druid. 
Later winners had such simple names as 
Cheerful. Bonfire. Grouse. Silk. Baltic 
and Gruff. In the great London show of 
1863. in which there were 1.214 entries 
(and £1.000 in prizes), a greyhound bitch 
named Breach of Promise turned up. I 
believe this is the first instance of a du* 
plex. or multiple-w'ord. dog name found 
in the history of dog shows. Such names 
remained very rare for a long time. Typ- 
ical names were Valiant and Brimstone 
for deerhounds. Brilliant and Modesty 
for beagles, and Punch. Tw ig and Door 
Mat for Scotties. The list of winners was 
one that Shakespeare might have had a 
hand in: Quick. Cossack. Gambler. Cu- 
ba, Vocal. Slim. Barmaid. Swede. Venom, 
Hussy, Venture. Brag. Trout. Slink. Law- 
less. Giddy. Rat Trap and Quiz, 

But in 1871 there was a greyhound 
named Creeping Jane, who was first in 
Birmingham, with Great Confusion sec- 
ond. an ominous portent. The first Amer- 
ican dog shows were held in the 1870s. 
and by that time whimsical or grotesque 
names had become fairly common in 
England, though still confined by real 
or assumed characteristics of the animals 
and further controlled by the strong Eng- 
lish literary and poetic tradition, in a 
dog show in Baltimore in 1877 the win- 
ning Irish water spaniel w-as named King 
of the River, but most names w'crc com- 
mon: the best native-bred English setter 
was Tell, who wmn a double-barreled 
breech-loader for his owner, and the best 
Chesapeake bitch. Bess, won two kegs of 
dog powder. These early American shows 
lacked the hauteur of the British variety, 
and the prizes were useful objects do- 
nated by the manufacturers, such as 
patent medicines, salves, flea powder, 
firearms, shot and a case of stuffed birds. 
King of the River, for example, won 
a sealskin cap. an ice-water pitcher and 
$ 10 . 

The registering of dogs by the English 
Kennel Club started 14 years after the 
first dog show. The first dog registered 
was Prince Louis Napoleon's Abcille. 
a black and tan bloodhound, whelped in 
1865. When dogs began to be registered 
in the U.S. in 1878. the volumes of the 
English studbook already contained an 
imposing collection of pedigrees. The 
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first dog to be registered in the U.S. was 
Adonis, a black, white and tan English 
setter. A portrait of Adonis hangs in the 
library of the American Kennel Club in 
New York. He looks as if he were about 
to make a speech. 

In view of this late start, it is not sur- 
prising that show-dog names followed 
the English pattern. If there were few 
really indigenous names, there were nev- 
ertheless many with a certain native slant 
to them: beagles named Hawkeye, Phan- 
tom, Ringleader. Tariff. Comedy, Daz- 
zle and Whang: Bedlingtons with names 
like Chemist, Hard Tack. Postmasterand 
Schoolmarm; fox terriers called Bur- 
lesque and Cribbage. Dog No. 100 in the 
American studbook is Duke, No. 200 
Prince Draco, No. 300 Bee. No. 400 Jes- 
sie, No. 500 Rose. No. 600 Jeff, and so 
on through one plain name after another 
all during the early years. 

The commonest explanation for the 
recent growth of fancy names for reg- 
istered dogs is that all the good simple 
ones have been taken. Rules for names 
of the American Kennel Club specify 
that a name once registered can’t be 


changed. A name cannot contain more 
than 25 letters. It cannot be the name of 
a famous living person. And after 20 
dogs in one breed have been given the 
same name, that registration is closed 
and no further registrations under that 
name are permitted. That is, there could 
be collies called Lassie, but the second 
was officially known as Lassie H, the 
third Lassie 111, and so on. In 1905 the 
17th collie bitch named Lassie was reg- 
istered by B. W. Camp of Asheville, 
North Carolina. When Lassie XX was 
registered soon thereafter, the name was 
taken off and there can never be another 
registered Lassie. Yet it can be ques- 
tioned whether the popular names, with 
a few such exceptions, have been ex- 
hausted. General Lee was long a favorite 
name for bloodhounds in the South, for 
example, but by 1920 only three General 
Lees had been registered. 

Certainly the rule alone was not 
enough to account for the proliferation 
of exotic names that began about that 
time. There had been names like Cymba- 
linc. Nettle. Pig Wig. Haphazard. Mil- 
waukee. Wig Wag, Ajax, Bowsprit, Zack, 
Landlord, Mermaid, Vexation, Ciga- 
rette, Royal Flush. Butterfly and Gig- 


gles; now there appeared such gems as 
Freezy Sneezy, for a Boston terrier, Ara- 
nos Behave Yourself, for a beagle, and 
airedales with such cognomens as Angle 
Iron Princess Nancy and Bartlett’s Khy- 
ber Swiveller. In the 1940-S and 1950.S 
characteristic entries bore such names as 
Anthem O' The Prairie. Dansel Silence 
Is Golden, Monsicrc Gee Gee Fri.sco, 
Ami Gateau Glace de Gannet. The West- 
minster has boasted such headliners as 
Mar EJi’s I’m the Guy. You'll Do de 
Luchar, Ledahof Light of Love, and 
Caledonia Apple-of-My-Eyc, not to men- 
tion Ricochet Goody Gum Drop. At 
present it .seems fashionable to include 
words like Certainly or Unquestionably, 
and before long, if this trend continues, 
a whole litter may be given a continuous 
sentence at birth, with the names all 
joined to make a slogan detailing the 
worth of the kennel or celebrating the 
maker of a nourishing dog biscuit. 

All this is a long way from Tray, 
Blanch and Sweetheart, a long way from 

Yes, I ken John Peel and Ruby too. 

Banter and Royal and Bellman so true 

and possibly a long way from dogs. The 
dilemma of a dog owner trying to think 




of a good usable name is now so great 
that a new profession is coming into ex- 
istence. that of the professional dog 
namer. who, for a fee. dreams up a good 
name embodying the dog’s ancestry and 
characteristics. The professionwasstarted 
by agrandniothcr. Mrs. Carolyn Babson. 
who owns a kennel in Batavia, Illinois. 
She named her bassets for famous high- 
waymen and highwaywomen — Bold Tur- 
pin. Moll Culpurse of Fleet Streel, and 
so on. Word of these names got around, 
and Mrs. Babson was overwhelmed with 
requests from owners to pick likely names 
for their dogs. At first she did so for noth- 
ing, but in 1957 began to name dogs as a 
commercial enterprise. Mrs. Babson’s or- 
ders for dogs' names come from all over 
the country. The fees that she charges are 
paid by the owners to humane societies. 

She studies eight languages and uses 
folk songs and old music generally for 
her inspiration. Her names are tasteful 
modifications of the prevailing long- 
name trend, sometimes artful, sometimes 
ingenious, and often of such nature that 
one wonders why the owner had not 
thought of it himself. It appetirs that 
some ow'ncrs are a little overawed by the 
wealth of foreign phrases now found in 


dog-show catalogs and feel that they 
need help in coming up w'ith something 
similar. 

A nd why should there be a stupefying 
■ whimsy, or outright gibberish, at- 
tached to an otherwise unblemished ani- 
mal? Part of the reason lies in the chang- 
ing position of dogs from household pets 
to prize specimens; the complex or idiot- 
ic names reflect a lack of uncomplicated 
affection. The only.rcally scholarly treat- 
ment of the reasons for dogs' names 
seems to be a paper called "Cyno-Psy- 
chosis: Children's Thoughts. Reactions 
and Feelings toward Pet Dogs," by a 
psychologist named W. Fowler Bucke, 
who flourished around the turn of the 
century. After studying the replies of 
1.200 schoolchildren to various ques- 
tions about their dogs and why they 
named them as they did. Dr. Bucke con- 
cluded: ‘‘There is, with children, a sense 
of fitness recognized, w'hich affords an 
idea of what some of the qualities are 
that stand out most prominently in the 
dog's personality. . . . Looking at the 
list of about 800 names for this pet, a 
clue to his friendship w'ith the race may 
be found.” 


And all of the children were aware of 
dogs’ changingexpressions. noticingjoy, 
sadness, love and the fear of thunder. 
They tried to equate a reaction to some 
valued canine quality in the names they 
chose. The universal tendency. Dr. Bucke 
decided, was for the name to suggest “a 
recognition of pensonality, be it great or 
small, commendable or objectionable." 
Children, then, named dogs the way In- 
dians named warriors, for some quality 
they were supposed to possess or for 
some experience undergone or overcome. 
About a hundred of the children based 
their names on visual evidence, calling 
their dogs Beauty, Diamond. Sparkle, 
and so on; in this category were the most 
familiar of them all, Blackie, Spot and 
Brownie. Almost the same number, or 
about 12%, were childish attempts to 
find something suitable for canine poise 
and dignity; Noble, Queen. Judge, Vic- 
tor. Rex and Admiral Dewey. But most 
of the names reflected attempts to get at 
traits of character, in names like Sport, 
Tramp, Sly or BulTalo Bill. 

None of the children named any of the 
dogs anything like Tutu Solid of Elsinore 
Mews. 

Thank heaven. end 


drive the wide-track car with the 


long-range view . . . 
1962 Pontiac with 
Guide-Matic 

Just for the pleasure of it take a drive in the 1962 Pontiac 
with Guide-Matic Automatic Headlight Control. Enjoy your- 
self as you wide-track-it down the highway in America’s 
Number One Road Car. Notice how Guide-Matic puts the 
road ahead in the best light after dark. Delight in the 
knowledge that an automatic dimmer switch instantly 
adjusts the headlight beam for maximum safety, conven- 
ience and visibility. Thanks to Guide-Matic, night driving 
was never easier, or more convenient. 



Guide-Matic keeps headlights on the beam for every 
night driving situation. There’s no footwork, no 
guesswork. Lights dim automatically as other cars 
approach. Then, when cars pass, the beam switches 
back to ‘‘high "with the speed of light to help you stay 
on the safe side of darkness. Ask your Pontiac dealer 
for a drive in the wide-track car with Guide-Matic. 
He'll arrange a demonstration at your convenience. 


GUIDE-MATIC 


GUIDE LAMP DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 




Great moments live in LIFE 


The look of understanding. 

For this bright boy’s teacher, this look is one of the 
few rewards for working in a slum school, among the 
hungry, frustrated, unruly products of broken homes 
and grinding poverty. 

LIFE shares it with you in a moving 16-page word- 
and-picture report on a New York school, its devoted 
teachers, its problem pupils. 

Great moments such as this have become a trade- 


mark of LIFE — eagerly looked forward to by 28.000,- 
000 adult readers every week. 

Result: LIFE has attracted to itself one of the world’s 
great markets — an audience with a capacity for caring 
about the world and its works and its wonders. Nat- 
urally, such people would have the characteristics 
that make them best customers for 
the products you sell. LIFE— a great 
magazine of human experience. 


LIFE 




To Keep in Shape: 
Act Like an Animai 


So says Joe Pilates, a unique 
man with an unusual system 
of exercise called contrology 

by ROBERT WERNICK 

There is a happy band of people in 
I this world, of which 1 am one, who 
arc distinguishable anywhere by their 
springy step and ‘'saved” look, a look 
that marks them off from contemporar- 
ies who shullle and shamble in languid 
corpulence beside them. Wc know that 
wo arc saved because of our faithful ses- 
sions at the Joseph H. Pilates Universal 
Gymnasium on 8th Avenue in New York 
City. For it is there that Joe Pilates, a 

SPORI S ILLUSTRATED FEBRUARY 12. 1962 


W'hite-thatched, red-cheeked octogenari- 
an, and Clara, his wife, and Hannah (she 
came in for a lesson 25 years ago and 
stayed on) bark their stern commands 
as we twist and complain through the 
exercises forming the core of what Joe, 
with his Germanic taste for scientific 
nomenclature, calls contrology. 

Don’t ask me what contrology is. 
Don’t ask Joe either, for orderly exposi- 
tion is not his specially. Contrology has 
something to do with rational tension 
and relaxation of the muscles, and it 
comes from a profound knowledge of 
bodily kinetics learned in no classroom. 
Joe figured out the principles, he says, 
three quarters of a century ago in Ger- 
many by watching children at play and 
animals in the forest. Later when he was 
a boxer and circus tumbler he found his 

lOMimicd 



^ DINNER 

in the exciting 


Dinner from 6:30 P.M. 

Y-.n After Theatre Supper 
J'y Dancing from 8:30 P.M. 
to the incomparable 
music of 

ir QUINTERO 

AND HIS 

Continental Orchestra 
Closed Stmdaijs 
Reservations: PL 5-1000 

‘ ^l.PARK AVE. at 51 STREET 

HAROLD P. BOCK S.F 

.'•■jt) Vice-Pres. & General Mgr. 

Member of Diners’ Club — 




ONE OF THE 7 GREAT 
INNS OFTHE WORLD 


IMi 


Box 299 ^ Haddonfield, N. J. 

NOrmandy 2-7200 

Visitors to the Philadelphia-Camden 
area have come to know and love this 
pleasant Inn with its Dorothy Draper 
decorated guest rooms, lounges and 
restaurants, all air conditioned. Swim- 
ming pool, parking for 600 cars. Just 
5 minutes from N. J. Tpk. Exit 4. 10 
minutes to downtown Philadelphia. 

Write for color brochure 
Fred R. Clausen, General Manager 


In the U. S. A ....But Isles Away... 
Fabulous 

kiidImM' 

On the exotic Florida Keys 
O tJ GLK. LORI 
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'‘I'll have whatever he's having.*’ 

W-E-L-L. maybe. Bur don't buy the right whisky for the wrong reason. 
Buy Canada House because its flavor is unsurpassed and it costs S 1.50 less 
than most Canadian Whiskies. Buy Canada House because it has a 
finesse of its own — and costs SI. 50 less. Buy Canada House because, 
whether or not it stirs up illusions about limousines and VI. P attentions, 
it is a remarkably fine imported whisky — and costs SI. 50 less. 

CANADA HOUSE. 

CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND • 80 PROOF • IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY CANADA HOUSE BOnLIHG CO., BALT., HO. 




Thrilling winter sports await you in hospitable old Quebec 


You can swoop down a real toboggan slide in the Chateau I'rontcnac's shadow. Or 
skate figure eights on the floodlit rink at night. And at Lac Beauport nearby, there are 
hard-packed slopes for skiers, a glide-up Alpine Lift. People of all ages enjoy winter 
at the famed Chateau! Special all-expense holiday rates through February— 3, 7, 10 
days, S59-25 to $186.00 per person, double room. Includes meals, ski lessons, skat- 
ing, tobogganing. and always, old-world hospitality. 


Chateau Frontmac 

A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL IN FRIENDLY OLD QUEBEC 
1 Pacific, 581 Fifth Ave , N.Y. 17, N.Y.» PLaza 9-4433 . . 



Act Like an Animal vomim.ea 

exercises relaxed him after an exhausting 
day. Laid' still, interned with his circus 
and hundreds of other Germans on the 
Isle of Man during World War 1, he took 
charge of physical training, and no man. 
he says, who exercised by his principles 
came down with influenza in the great 
epidemic. 

But what arc the principles? “It's all 
up here,” Joe says, pointing to his head. 
You won't gel them out of a book, you 
have to show up in person in the temple 



PILATES SHOWS PUPIL HOW IT'S DONE 


of contrology. a block up from Still- 
man's, a gym run on very different prin- 
ciples. and let Joe's scornful finger prod 
your poor bare fle.sh. 

■‘Typical." he says in his ringing Teu- 
tonic tones. "Just like all of them! Amer- 
icans! They want to go 600 miles an hour, 
and they don't know how to walk! Look 
at them in the street. Bent over. Cough- 
ing! Young men with gray faces! Why 
can't they look at the animals? Look at 
a cat. Look at any animal. The only 
animal that doesn't hold its stomach in 
is the pig. Look at them all out on the 
sidewalk now, like pigs. 

"By exercising your stomach muscles 
you wring out the body, you don't catch 
colds, you don't get cancer, you don’t 
get hernias. Do animals get hernias? Do 


FCBRUMIY I 
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ALBERT 


animals go on diets? Eat what you want, 
drink what you want, i drink a quart of 
liquor a day. plus some beers, and smoke 
maybe IS cigars. 

“So you want to learn. Lie down on 
the mat. Don't Hop down, go down 
smoothly, like this, cross the arms, cross 
the legs. So. Now, legs in the air! Grab 
your ankles! Of course, you can't reach 
them, no American can. All right, grab 
your calves. Make it your knees. Straight 
the knees! Bend forward! Now reach! 
No. you have to think first! Think! Up!" 

It takes months to learn exactly which 



straining set of muscles and tendons is 
the object of that up! 

In the meanwhile, you arc ever under 
someone's scornful eye and encouraging 
grunts, learning the Pilates ropes — the 
varieties of pulls, twists, bends, crouches, 
which he claims use 25% more muscles 
than circus acrobats and from two to 
four times as many as any form of ath- 
letics. No jumping or running: in fact, 
almost everything is done flat on your 
back or your stomach so as not to strain 
the heart. No vteights (“Do animal.s lift 
weights?") No bulging biceps — Joe is in- 
terested mainly in all the body muscles 
that hold you upright. The exercises are 
graduated and have whimsical names: 
the Teaser, the Forward Rocking, the 
Hanging, the Saw. 

coniimie<i 




For immediale re&ervations in any city, call the nearest of these 

ALBERT PICK HOTELS AND MOTELS EXECUTIVE OPFICES: 20 NO. WACKEH DRIVE, CHICAGO 


invites you 


When you travel on business, plan to 
stay at an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
Business travelers like our conven- 
ient, downtown locations . . .our com- 
fortable, air-conditioned rooms with 
radio and TV. ..our delicious food. 
Rates are moderate; parking is free 
in most locations, and (if you plan to 
ravel with your family) remember 
:hat there is NO CHARGE FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER 12. 


Birmingham, Ala Pick-Bar.khead 

Chattanooga, Tenrt Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago, 111 Pick-Congress 

Cincinnati, O Pick-Fountain Square 

Cleveland, O Pick-Carter 

Colo. Springs, Colo Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus, O Pick-Fort Hayes 

Columbus, O Nationwide Inn 

Detroit, Mich Pick-Fort Shelby 

East Lansing, Mich Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston, III Pick-Georgian 

Flint, Mich Pick-Durant 

Huntsville, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach, Fla Albert Pick Hotella 

Minneapolis. Minn Pick-Nicollet 

Mobile, Ala Albert Pick Motel 


Montgomery. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville. Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Natchez, Miss. Albert Pick Motel 

New York, N.Y Belmont Plaza 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Pick-Roosevelt 

Portsmouth, Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Rockford, III Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis, Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St, Louis, Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend, Ind Pick-Oliver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo, O Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka, Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington, D.C Pick-Lee House 

Youngstown, O Pick-Ohio 


SPOUTS ILLUSTRATED FEBRUARY 12. 1962 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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Ber-Tnuda-’s 
K a o ui s 
Oceanside 
Hotel 

Sun worshippers claim 
we’re Nirvana; honey- 
mooners get sentimental 
about US; big-city 
financiers and their 
wives like our tone; 
we're Greatsville to the 
college crowd ; Zsa Zsa 
adores the pink sand; 
budget-minded young 
sophisticates say we're 
the place to go; golfers 
golf and fishermen fish; 
swimmers swim and old 
salts sail; they all love us. 


ELBOW BEACH SERF CLEB 

Cy Elkins, General Manager • Paget, Bermuda 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 
NEW YORK • BOSTON • WASHINGTON • CHICAGO • TORONTO • LONDON 


Xlie place to go 

for FISHING i. 

BERMUDA 



Please send the FREE Bermuda Fishing Kit lo; 





you need a fine gift for some lively friends 
. . . whv not consider a year of SPORTS 
lI.I.USTk.-\TFD? Whether a birthday , or 
anniversary present, a house gift, or simply 
to say “thank you”... SI fills the hill. Send 
your order (along with \oiir own luime and 
luhlrt’s.^) to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 
North Michigan Avenue. Chicago II, 
Illinois. Tell us how you wish Ihe gift an- 
nouncement card signed. Billing later, if 
you wish: 1 year (52 issues) only $6.75. 


The birdies are flying at Belmont Manor 

Now— One Week 
Guest Membership 
in the Exclusive 
Belmont Manor Golf Club 
7 Day Golf Special 

Snpt. lat. IDUl to Marrli IS, 1962 

7 Days— 6 Nights 

Modlflcd Atnerlc.tn I’Uin (Full lirp.aKt:ij.t and Dinner) 

S95»“ 

Per Person, Double Occupancy Basie. Extra Night — 
$14.50 Per Person. Large, Double Rooms With Baths. 

Bplniont AVatior 

Cjolj anti CoxuUry Club 
U'aricicJc, Bermuda 
See your traiel ayent 
Represented bv Leonard Hicks, Jr. & Assoc., 

552 Madison Ave.. N. Y.. MU 8-0123. 
Washington Chicago Detroit Miami Atlanta Toronto 



Looking down from the walls of the 
gym are paintings, photographs, sculp- 
tures of Joe. naked or loinclothed: spear- 
fishing at 56. representing the Spirit of 
Air on the floor of the Nebraska stale 
capital at 60. javelin throwing at 70. ski- 
ing at 78. There are also photographs 
with admiring testimonials from distin- 
guished alumni — Yehudi Menuhin. Jose 
Ferrer. Roberta Peters — and photostats 
of newspaper articles describing the hor- 
rors of American posture. Through 
sweat-filled eyes, as you are upside down 
on one machine, you might sec a famous 
ballerina or actor bent double on another 
machine. They all receive the full lash of 
the Pilatean philosophy: 

"It's Ihe stiffness. You must open Ihe 
chest more, two inches more. Up! No! 
With ihis muscle” — poking a protuber- 
ance about his midriff that will never 
exist on you or me — “straight ihe knees] 
Where arc you going — like an elephant?” 

“Oh. Joe.” wails a ballerina, “now 
you're calling me an elephant.” 

“1 wouldn’t insult the elephant. An 
elephant could walk through this room, 
and you wouldn't hear it. An elephant 
walks delicately. But you — clump, dump, 
dump! Americans! Baseball players! No 
wonder they come to my gym with ar- 
thritis! Ulcers! Animals don’t have ul- 
cers! Animals don't go on diets! Straight 
the knees! Out the air!" 

The final accolade 

So the minutes pass — flipping and 
wriggling through the Corkscrew, the 
Jackknife, the Seal. It's not cheap (S5 a 
session, which lasts about 45 minutes), 
but as you go your two or three times a 
week, the weeks become months, and the 
abuse becomes interspersed with a few 
gruff congratulatory murmurs. Kindly 
Clara will admire your new sleekness, 
gruff Mannah will say, “Well, about 
time.” Perhaps your head is a little high- 
er in the street, above all the young gray 
faces. Aches and twinges disappear. A 
day comes when you arc able to gel your 
ankles into two loops hanging down from 
above, stretch your body, grab two up- 
right poles — and climb up. You reach 
the top with grunts of pleasure and sud- 
denly whoop in terror, “Flow do I get 
down?” "The same way you got up.” 
Down you come, hand after hand, with 
gasps and moans and a final yell of tri- 
umph. In the hush of admiration Joe 
bellows out his final accolade: "Now 
you are an animal!” end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sports information 
of the week 


aaSKCTBALL- NBA; WIch Bill Russell back in the 
lineup again. Eastern Division leader BOSTON had 
little trouble winning lour in a row. Sccond-plnce 
Philadelphia lost three of live. Hal Greer averaged 
54 points and Johnny Kerr 25 »s Syracuse went on a 
scoring rampage and swept three out of four, Av. 
eraging 151 points a ^ame, the Nats scored 30 or 
more points in all but lour of 16 periods- New York, 
alternately good and bad. won only two of five. 
LOS ANGELES won three of five and all but 
clinched the Western Division title as Jerry West 
(35. 5-point average) got solid assistance from Rudy 
LaRusso (22-8) and Frank -Seivy (20.41. Cincinnati 
won just once and fell 10 games behind the Lakers. 
Detroit dropped two of three. St. Louis was win- 
Icvt in three tries and Chicago lost three of four. 

BOATING— Ao(ii/i. a 40-rool yawl designed and skip- 
pered by TED HOOD of Marblehead. Mass-, was 
an easy winner in the 403-milc St. Pciershorg-io- 
Eori Lauderdale yacht race. With a corrected time of 
46:48:50, KnM/i finished almost 50 minutes in front 
of Faper 7 /.err. 

BOBSLEDDING - After a three-day delay because 
of bad weather. KRANZ SCHfcLLE guided the 
No. I German sled to victory in the world four-man 
championships, in Garmisch-Paricnkirchen, Ger- 
many. Schelle's sled, trailing by 2. 100 second after 
the first of two runs down the mile course, won by 
less than one second over Italy’s No. I crew, which 
was piloted hy Sergio Zardini. 

BOWLING The National Bowling League, already 
reduced from 10 to six teams and forced to pare its 
schedule from five days a week to two. was in dan- 
ger of losing another entry. J. Curtis Sanford, owner 
of the Dallas Bronco.s, tried to regroup his team 
after releasing five players when they refused a sal- 
ary cut. 

BOXING — JOEY GIARDELLO won an unpopular 
split decision in a middleweight bout against Henry 
Hank, in Philadelphia. From the second round on, 
Giardello bled freely from a cut lip. hut he finished 
strong to avenge an earlier loss to Hank. 

RALPH DUPaS. abandoning his fancy footwork 
because he felt "sluggers make the money.'' scored 
a unanimous decision over Charley Scott In a welter- 
weight fight, in New York. 

OOG SLED RACING — KENNY and KATHY 
HUGHES, 15-ycar-old twins from Mannsville. 
N.Y.. were winners in the Arctic Dog Sled Club 
races, in Colden. N.Y. Using a team of six Siberian 
huskies and an Ala.skan husky as a lead dog, Kenny 
won the senior championship by covering the twist- 
ing, wooded 15-mile course twice in an aggregate 
time of 1 :51 :56. The junior title was won by Kathy, 
whose three Siberian huskies needed fust 9:48 to 
complete two runs over a t '/^-rnilc layout. 

GOLF - ARNOLD PAL.'vlbR fought from three 
strokes hack on the fifth and final round, shot a 3- 
under-par 69 and won the $50,(XX) Palm Springs 
Classic, in Palm Springs. Calif. Ilis IS-undcr-par 
.542 fur the 90 holes put him three strokes ahead «f 
Gene I.ililer and Jay Hebert and brought him top 
prize money of S5.300. 

HOCKEY — College: A third-period goal from the 
blue line by Webb Nichols and 48 saves by Goalie 
l.aing Keendy helped front-running CORNEi.l. 
tag Harsard with its first Ivy League loss in two sea- 
sons, 2-1- COLGATE equaled its 1946-47 high of 
15 victories hy outscoring Army 4—1. MICHIGAN 
{9-I-0> beat Michigan State 5-3 and 5-1. and MICH- 
IGAN TECH (13-3-0) twice defeated North Dakota 
6-2. as they continued to dominate the Western Col- 
legiate Hockey .Association, 

NHL: After 12 games without a defeat MON- 
TREAL lost to New York for the first lime, 2 I. The 
Rangers used a borrowed goalie (Marcel Paille of 
the AHLI in place of the in)ured Gump Worsley. 
Second-place Toronto won just once but still led 
Chicago by eight points. The Black Hawks won 
four, with Bobby Hull scoring four goals against 
Detroit- In all, the Red Wings, who fell to fifth, 
lost three of four, beating only Boston, which 
dropped four straight, 

HORSE RACING— QUEEN AMERICA (S14), with 
George Taniguchi up, won by 54 length over Oil 
Royally in the $62,100 Santa Margarita Handicap, 
at Santa Anita. The 6-year-old mare covered the 
M/k-milc course in 1:49-,-.. 

EURASIA (S9,40l finished >4 of a length ahead of 
El Loco to win the S33.800 Bougainvillea Handicap, 
running the I \i-mile in l:56‘j. with Bill Hartack 


MOTOR SPORTS — .AL.AN CON.S'ELL, 111 a Mascrnii- 
Ftrrari. traded the lead 2.1 times with Harry (Icucr 
before w'inning the93-milc national sports ear cham- 
pionship at Daytona International Speedway. Mis 
average speed of 101 .240 miles per hour set n course 
record. 

SKATING - MONTY HOYT. 17, lini.shcd first in 
both the compulsory figures and free skating to be- 
come the men’s notional figure skating champion, 
ill Boston. TwcIve-ycar-old Scott Allen wa.s second. 
MRS. BARBARA ROLE.S PURSl.EY, bronze 
medalist m Squaw Valley, won the women’s title, 
with Lorraine Hanlon second. Hoyt. Allen. Mrs. 
Pursley and Miss Hanlon were among those named 
to the American team that will compete next month 
in Prague in the world championships. 

1-LOYD BEDBURY and MRS. JEANNE O.MEL- 
ENCHUK. both I960 Olympians, won the senior 
men's and women’s notional outdoor speed skating 
championships, in .St. Paul. Mrs. Oincleiichuk, com- 
peting again after a year's suspension for complain- 
ing about officiating, broke her own mile record by 
I /'10 second with a 3:04.4 performance. 

SKIING MARIANNE JAHN. a l9-year.old Aus- 
trian. won the specini slalom and combined scoring 
at the Grand Prix races, in Saim-Gervais, France. 
Barbara Ferries of Houghton, Mich, was second in 
both categories. 

Austria's KARL SCIIRANZ swi.shed through 62 
gates along a iwo-kilomeier course in 2:26.37. fin- 
ished in front of Frenchman Michel Arpin to win 
the giant slalom of the Emile Alla is Cup. in M6g6ve, 
France. ERNST FALCH of Austria won a special 
slalom race on the fourth and final day of the Me- 
give compecition, hut Schranz still finished first in 
the combined standings. Buddy Werner of Steam- 
boat .Springs. Colo, was filth in the final rankings. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

TED CUNNIFF, 17- 
year-o[d junior center 
for South Boston High 
School hockey loam, 
who practices shooting 
by slamming pucks otV 
the wall of a building, 
scored 1.3 goals, had 
one assist in a single 
game in league play, 
including one from cen- 
ter ice, 80 feet away. 


JOHN ROLLANO, 59- 
year-old Montreal in- 
surance broker and one 
of tbe oldest racquets 
players in North Amer- 
ica, won the Western 
Amateur singles in De- 
troit. beating VVilliam 
Culler, his Junior by 22 
years. Said Rolland: 
“Find a man's weak- 
ness, Ihen drill at it." 




SWIMMING— Drr.RITr.LD ACADEMVi 2flfl-yard 
medley relay team of David Hoof, Dick Boiirdmop, 
Eric Klau.s.smann and Tony WiKon broke the na- 
tional prep school record for that event with a time 
of 1 :4S.3. in Deerfield. Mass. 


TENNIS— LESLEY TURNER defeated Madonna 
.Schachi 6-3. 6-2 for the women’s singles title at the 
Asian lawn tennis championships, in Calcutta, 

the doubles from Pia Balling of Denmark and 
DonnaAppaiahoflndiah 4.6- l.ROYEMERSDN 
of Australia won the men's singles hy defeating In- 
dia’s Ramnnaihan Krishnan 7-5. 6-4, 6-3. He also 
teamed with countryman FRED STOLLE in win- 
ning the doubles from Krishnan and Naresh Kumar 
6-3. 6-2. 9 7. 


TRACK & FIELD John Uciscs' 16-fool 14-inch pole 
vault and Gary Gubner’s 65-foot 1014-inch shoiput 
toss in New York's Millrosc Games were both new 
records (rrc page 42). A night later in the Boston 
.AA meet, Uciscs vaulted 16 feet ?4 inch. In other 
Millrosc events Frank Budd lied the meet mark of 
6.1 in winning the 60-yard dash. The Irish team, 
with Ron Dclany running a 1:5.5 half-mile anchor 
leg. easily won the International Two-Mile Relay 
in 7:38.4. Hayes Jones won his 22nd consecutive 
60-yard high-hurdles cveni with a 7,2 clocking. 
George Kerr, who had never lost indoors, was de- 
feated by Jack Yerman’s stretch drive and 1:1 1 
lime in the 600. Pete Close won the Wananiakcr 
Mile in 4:08.6. Almost unnoticed was John Thomas, 
whose 6-foot 8-inch high jump was two inches less 
than Bob Avant’s winning leap. Thomas then 
cleared 6 feet I I inches and finished first in Boston. 
Among other repeat winners were Jones (5.5 for the 
45-vard highs), Budd (5,3 in the 50-yard sprint) 
and Ycrman (1:10.1 for another win over Kerr). 


PETER SNELL b 
race, running 800 rr 
880 yards in 1:45.1 
(see page 16 ). 

LYUDMILA .MOTINA o 
Cuthhert’s 60-meter-dash i 
at an indoor meet, in Mosc 


MILEPOSTS — MARRIED: ROLAND SHELDON. 
New York Yankee pitcher, to Wanda Lon McCon- 
nell, by the bride's father, the Rev. Meric McCon- 
nell. in Lee's Summit, Mo. The couple met when 
Sheldon. 25. went shopping in a Kansas City hard- 
ware store and was waited on by Wanda. IS. 
RESIGNED: PAUL McBRAYER. 52. in his 16th 
year as basketball coach at Eastern Kentucky Stale 
College, because of ill health. Ex-pro player Jim 
Baechlold. an assistant for almost five seasons, was 
given the job for the rcniaindcr of the .schedule. 
HlRED;LLOYDEATON.inchargcof Wyoming's 
defensive line for five years, as the Cowboys' new 
head coach. He succeeds Bob Devanoy. who ac- 
cepted Ihe head coaching job at Nebraska. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
10- Doberi Phillipc. Msrhr Cobr.TIME. Wolter 8er. 
neil.TiMf, A.P., Joes Coie II— A, P l?i, Roberi W 
Kelley IIH, Allan CraM lIFt, Arthur SieqeL 13— 
Jomes Orole; 16-19 — David Moore-Block Sior; 
22-24 -Richurc Meet. 37-39 Joes FeidSr 42 
— Flerb Sehoifmoni 49 — Fred Soringei-Milier 65 
Wiirom Seqof-OeifOil News, lim McDevill- 
Reco'd Amerccon Sundoy Adver'.ser 66 — A.P, 



ALBERTINA NOYES, 
of Arlington, Mass,, a 
frccklc-faccd 13-yciir- 
old, celebrated her 
birthday a week lale by 
winning the eastern re- 
gional women's ligure- 
skating title uL Lake 
Placid, N.Y. on the 
basis of her frcc-skat- 
ing, after finishing third 
in compulsory tigurcs. 



THOMAS BERG, coach 
of track and lieki at 
Gallaudei College, the 
world's only college for 
the deaf, was named 
small-college coach of 
the year by the Rocknc 
Club in Kansas City 
after he led a U-S. team 
to a second-place lin- 
ish ( Rtissia won ) in Hcl- 
siiiki'-s Deaf Olympic's. 



GLORIA CLARK, 111 
her second year as the 
Sports Publicity Direc- 
tor for St. Louis Uni- 
versity's B i 1 1 i k c n s , 
known best for their 
basketball teams, be- 
came the only woman 
in U-S. Basketball Writ- 
ers Association, an or- 
ganization consisting 
of more than 701) men. 



JERRY MOSHER, son 
of a teacher in Wood- 
land, Calif., a basket- 
ball. swimming and de- 
cathlon prospect as well 
as northern California's 
football lineman of the 
year, was named hon- 
orary captain and end 
on the Wigwam Wise- 
nicn High School All- 
Amcrica football team. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE WEST 

For weeks Oregon State had been quietly 
knocking overall comers. Even Coach Slats 
Gill, an old hand at the ba.skctbait business 
(34 years), was ready to admit that this was 
his best (cam ever. Last Friday at Eugene, 
the eager Beavers showed how good they 
really arc. While 7-foot sophomore Mel 
Counts and 6-foot-7 Jay Carty swept the 
boards. State shocked Oregon with a fast 
break, Carty flipped two-hand jumpers over 
the Webfoots for 25 points, and the Beavers 
won 79-63. Next night at CorvallU, it was 
Counts's turn to devastate Oregon. After a 
desultory first half, he roamed the pivot for 
26 points as Oregon Slate won again. 82-66, 
for its 15th straight. 

Only one thing was certain in the Big 
Five; It would take more than a big reputa- 
tion to catch front-running UCLA. Coach 
Johnny Wooden knew that he had to stop 
use's Big John Rudometkin to win. Mis 
Bruins did. Fred Slaughter, a tenacious 
6-foot-5 sophomore, harassed Rudometkin 
in the pivot and broke down USC's planned 
attack, and Playmaker Walt Hazzard moved 
the Bruins in and out of fast breaks and 
screening patterns. Meanwhile, pop-shooter 
Johnny Green hit his first six shots, went 
on to score 28 points, and UCLA up.set the 
Trojans 73-59. 

Perhaps the Skyline Conference won't be 
embarrassed after all by having a .second- 
place team represent it in the NCAA tourna- 
ment. Colorado State U., slumping badly 
for weeks, suddenly came alive again-st 
tournament-banned Utah. The Rams 
didn't quite handculF Billy McGill, who 
broke away from his tormentors for 30 
points, but they did surprise the Utes, 74-59. 
to take over first place. Now the battle was 
between CSU and Utah State, which had its 
troubles before ailing Cornell Green came 
off the bench to lead it to an 83 -79 overtime 
win over Dcn\cr. The top three; 

1. OREGON STATE (16-1] 

a. use (12-4) 

3. UTAH (16-3) 

THE SOUTH 

Kentucky's volatile Adolph Rupp had the 
SEC eating out of his hand. Georgia Tech 
and Florida tried to hem in Cotton Nash. 
Larry Pursiful and Rupp's other fine play- 
ers with a zone, but it was like trying to 
snare wildcats with a mousetrap. They 
drove through it and shot over it, and Ken- 
tucky won 71-62 and 81-69. In between. 


Georgia succumbed 86-59. Mississippi .State 
and Tulane were still in contention, and 
.Auburn was not far olf. but it would take 
a super effort to beat the Wildcats. 

With North Carolina coming up, Duke 
Coach Vic Bubas had a problem. Art Hey- 
man, his top scorer and driver, had a 
sprained ankle. But the Tar Heels unwitting- 
ly helped him solve it by shifting from a box- 
and-onc to a man-to-man. Bubas simply 
used Heyman as a decoy and pul JefT Mul- 
lins in the driving position. Mullins scored 
24 points, and Duke beat North Carolina 
79-57 to hold its lead over Wake Forest 
(which beat South Carolina 78-74 and Clemson 
83-82) in the ACC. 

Virginia Tech lured Southern Conference 
leader West N'irginia to Blacksburg for the 
first time in seven years and then, while a 
screaming crowd of 10.000 made enough 


noise to raise the roof of Tech's new gym, 
upset the Mountaineers 85-82. Davidson, 
streaking merrily after losing its first six 
games, whomped Georgia Southern 84-64, 
Erskine 71-57 and NV'illiain & .Mary 61 54 
for its 1 1th .straight. The top three; 

1. KENTUCKY (16-1) 

2. DUKE (14-2) 

3. MISSISSIPPI STATE (16-1) 

THE MIDWEST 

Big Ten teams were finding out that there is 
just no way to stop at! the Buckeyes of Ohio 
State. PiirdiH' tried it by collapsing three 
men on Jerry Lucas and they held him to 
13 points. But Mel Nowell flipped in 29 
from long range, Doug McDonald added 
I9fromcloseup.andOSU won 94-73. N'ortli- 
westeni had no tricks and fell to OSU 
97 61. Now the only team with a chance to 
catch the Buckeyes is Wiseonsin. The sur- 
prising Badgers outhusllcd Illinois 85-81 
and Minnseota 94-88. but they won't get to 
play OSU until March 3. 

Missouri Valley leader Bradley got Chet 
Walker back, just in time. St. Louis jammed 
the middle against the Braves and they need- 
ed every one of Walker's 23 points to hold 
offthe Bills 72-67. Mean%vhilc, rindnnatibcat 
North Texas State 77-50. 

The Big Eight settled down to a struggle 
between Colorado and Kansjis State. The Buffs 



MEL COUNTS, T-fooi Oicgoii Siiilc ceiilcr wliosc rebounding ha.s pul the Beavers among the 
nation's top teams, performs his specialty despite wall of Oregon players in game a( Eugene. 
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beat Oklahoma Stale 54-39; K-Statc romped 
against Nebraska 72-53. But BowtinK Green 
had the Mid-American race all to itself. The 
Falcons bombed Miami (Ohio) 94-61 and 
raised their record to 15-1. The top three: 

1. OHIO STATE (16-0) 
f2. CINCINNATI (17-4) 

9. BRADLEY (14-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Some semblance of order was beginning to 
emerge in the usually confused SWC. Texas 
Tech won twice on the road and stood alone 
in first place. The Raiders threw a pressing 
zone at fading SMU and brought down the 
Mustangs 69-63 at Dallas, then used a late 
stall to outlast .\rkan.sas 66-64 in Fayette- 
ville. But Texas A&M. despite a nonleagiic 
loss to Houston (73-69), was still very much 
in the race. The Aggies were tied for second 
with Rice after a 79-72 win over TCU. 

Houston gave Cincinnati a battle before 
losing to the talented Bearcats 60-52. Arizona 
State beat Texa.s Western 68-62 to just about 
clinch the Border title. The top three: 

1. TEXAS TECH ( 1 I- 4 ) 

2. ARIZONA STATE (lS-3) 

3. HOUSTON (15-4) 


THE EAST 

The big game was in Pittsburgh, where 
Dutjuesne and Villanova traded punches and 
baskets. The aggressive Dukes, who usually 
play man-to-man, unexpectedly tied up the 
Cats with a tight zone and only Hubie White 
was able to break through. He scored 21 
points, but it wasn’t enough. Rambunctious 
Mike Rice bulled his way for 21, little Wil- 
lie Somerset added 12 more and Duquesne 
squeezed out a 5.3- 51 win. At week's end. 
Duquesne was still winning. The Dukes 
whipped St. Francis- (N.Y.) 99-43, but De- 
troit’s Dave DcBusschere scored 29 points 
and Villanova lost in overtime 93-89. 

Other cas'orn independents concentrated 
on improving their tournament chances. .St. 
Jolm'.s, back in the East after beating Notre 
Dame 78-72 in double overtime, defeated 
.Army 57-51. Providenie shook off Niagara 
77-67. then outscramhled .St. Bon.nenture 
71-60 for its seventh straight, NYU came back 
from a month layoff to beat .Mt. St. Mary’s 
77-59. Navy trimmed Colgate 113-61 and 
Maryland 67-58. However, Holy Cro.ss ran 
into trouble. The Crusaders betit Dartmouth 
easily enough, 92-61, but Boston College was 
tougher. Although Jack Poley gunned in 
34 points, the Eagles won 82-77. Seton Hall 
also di.scovered that you need more than a 
big scorer to win. Nick Workman piled up 
40 points against St. Bonaventure and 29 
against Niagara but his team lost both 
games. 113-100 and 103-81. 

Yale and Cornell were still tied for the Ivy 
League lead after Penn upset the Elis 71-49 
and Dartmouth surprised the Big Red 
60-58. The top three: 

1. OUaUESNE (ie-2) 

3. VILLANOVA (IS. 4 ) 
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What does it take to 
beat theTriumph TR-3? 



I ' TheTriumph TR-3 is the most popular sports carinAmerica-virtually unbeatable until last month. 
'*••• That's when they brought out theTR-4, theTR-3’s new companion. Drive it. It's even more exciting 
and easier to handle. For one thing, torque or thrust, is high at all speeds. So the TR-4 does equally 
well a! a modest 50 or a thundering 100. The track is wider, so the cornering is flatter. The 
steering system is as easy as power steering, but far more responsive, Alt forward gears, including 
1st, have syncromesh for effortless shifting. The windows roll up. The top is rain-proof. And the 
price is a mere *2849.* ■ There are Triumph dealers in all 50 states-over 550 in all. One lives 
near you. Drop in and ask for a lest drive. See how much fun driving can he. 



*P.0.r. plus sUte and/or local tuos. SllgliUy higher in Wool. Slandard-Triumph MotorCo., Inc., Dept. B-22, 1745 Broadway. New York19,K.Y. 
In Canada: Slandard-Triumph (Canada) Lid., 1463 [gllnlon Avenue West, Toronto 10. Ont 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BLUE HAWKS 

Sirs: 

Ray Cave's article on Singing the Blues in 
St. Louis (Jan. 22) was too sympathetic. 
Ben Kerner just needed an e.xcuse for his 
losing team. This is another one of his alibis, 
i don't see how a myth can bring home five 
division championships. It's ridiculous to 
say that the Big Three never were great. 
Bob Pettit is one of the alltinic greats. Ha- 
gan has been on many All-Star teams and 
Lovellette is one of the best outside shots 
and rebounders in the business. The trouble 
with the St. Louis Hawks is that lliey Just 
don't have a backcourt. 

Steve Gray 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

Kerner is such a shrewd trader he has 
traded away the talents of Bill Russell. 
Willie Naulls, Dave Gambee, Bob Ferry. 
Si Green and Frank Seivy (Russell, Naulls 
and Seivy were All-Stars this year). And 
the only player with any great ability he 
has left to show for these transactions is 
Cliff Hagan. 

Kerner moans he has no superstar. But 
how can one player (Pettit) win four Most 
Valuable awards in the All-Star classic and 
still not be classified as super? If Jerry Lucas 
turns pro with Cincinnati, Kerner will be 
singing the blues rightfully, and not even he 
will be able to fix the Hawks. 

Robert Gasaway 

Mount Pulaski, 111. 

Sirs: 

Cave’s story really blew up when the re- 
markable St. Louis Hawks won six out of 
seven games the following week (Score- 
card, Feb. 5). 

"Swinging the Blues” would be better. 

Dennis R. Hhndley 

Milwaukee 

JAMBOREE BY KENYON 

Sirs: 

I was pleased to sec your acknowledgment 
of Tom Edwards as Chet Jastremski's first 
swimming instructor (Jamboree by Jas/reni- 
ski, Jan. 29). 

It might interest you to know that Ed- 
wards, in addition to serving as Dean of 
Students, has continued his success as a 
swimming coach. During his tenure at Ken- 
yon College he has coached eight consecu- 
tive Ohio Conference championship teams 
(1954-1961). 

Robert W. Macdonald Jr. 
Gambier, Ohio 


Sirs; 

As one who has competed against Chet 
Jastremski for three years, 1 would like to 
congratulate you on your article. Chet sure 
earned it. 

Fred Jones 

Marion, Ohio 

QUIZZED QUIZ 

Sirs; 

1 agreed with Charles Goren's reasoning 
in the Year-end Quiz (Dec. 25) except for 
Hand 14, where both sides are vulnerable 
and North-South have 60 part-score. He 
gives five points for a two-diamond bid by 
South, two points for two hearts and one 
point for a double, saying that the chance 
of slam is remote. Yet if partner has tw'o 



? 

small diamonds (or even only one) and six 
clubs K-J and no other count, six diamonds 
is a decided probability. Thus, it seems to me 
that the cue bid of two hearts is superior to 
two diamonds, which will surely be passed 
by partner with anywhere near a minimum 
or Subminimum hand. 

I presume Mr. Goren fears that the cue 
bid, forcing to game, would find partner 
with only spades. But this being rubber 
bridge (60-point score), it seems as if his 
two diamonds is bid in that light. Might 
not partner just pass a three-diamond bid 
over two spades? 

Mr. Goren's bridge generally impresses 
me as aggressive, but a two-diamond re- 
sponse here seems too timid. 

Edward D. Jervey 

Radford. Va. 

• A double or a cue bid with this hand, 
according to Goren, decreases the chance 
of showing both minors at a low level. 
(If partner is w'ell-heeled in spades he is 
apt to bid and rebid his suit until the 
partnership is overboard.) It also warns 
the opponents against competing stren- 


uously, whereas a ’’timid" two diamonds 
may pave the way for a huge penalty if 
they become overly aggressive. There 
seems a far better chance of collecting a 
penalty than of earning the bonus for 
bidding and making a slam that requires 
a specific holding from partner. — ED. 

FOOTBALL DORM 

Sirs: 

1 was astonished to read your false state- 
ment that Vanderbilt's “athletic council is 
toying with the idea of providing a special 
football dormitory and increasing the yearly 
athletic scholarship by 50'’/V (Scorecard, 
Dec. 18). 

Both points are absolutely untrue. 

John H. Stambauch 
Vice-Chancellor and Chairman 
of Athletic Committee 

Nashville 

• Sports Illustrated delayed publica- 
tion of Vice-Chancellor Stambaugh’s 
complaint in order to further investigate 
the offending item. That inquiry has now 
been completed. Although there is high- 
level opposition to the dormitory idea 
on the Vanderbilt campus, we are con- 
vinced our story was correct as printed 
and as quoted by Vice-Chancellor Stam- 
batigh. — ED. 


EDITORIAL a ADVERTISING CORRESPOND- 
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W MINTFRAPPE Pack shaved 
‘ ice in cuckcail )!lass. Puur 
cnnuph Hiram Walker’s 
preen Creme dc Menthe lo fill 
glass, serve with a small col* 
ored straw. 


Y BRANDY ALEXANDER-1 oz. 
] brown Creme dc Cacao. 

I oz. Hiram Walker’s 
Brandy. 1 02 . light cream. Shake 
with ice and strain into chilled 
cocktail glass. Sprinkle with 
nutmeg, 


COMRADE KELlY-2 oz. 
Hiram Walker's Vodka. 
I oz. Hiram Walker's green 
Creme de Menthe. Stir gently 
over the rocks in an old fash* 
ioneU or stemmed glass. 




▼ ALEXANDER’S SISTER-1 oz. 

1 Hiram Walker's London 
Dry Gin. 1 ciz. Hiram 
Walker’s green Creme dc 
Menthe. I oz. light cream. Shake 
well with cracked ice, strain 
into a cocktail glass and sprinkle 
with nutmeg. 


t BLACKBERRY FRAPPE - 
Pack shaved ice in cocktail 
glass and pour enough 
Hiram Walker's Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy to fill glass. 
Serve with small colored straws. 


I SIDE CAR-1 02 . fresh lemon 
juice. 1 02 . Hiram Walker’s 
“* Triple Sec. 1 oz. Hiram 
Walker’-s Brandy. Shake well 
with ice. Kub edge of cocktail 
glass with slice of lemon, then 
dip glass in powdered sugar for 
frosty coating. Strain and serve. 



6 new twists 


on old-fashioned hospitality with Hiram Walker’s Cordials 



GrHD Creme ds Menthe, Brovin Creme de 
Cacao, Orange Curacao. Peppermint Schnapps, 
Sloe Gin, Anisette. Apricot Liqueur, SO prool; 
Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 
proof; Hiram Walker'J Brandy. 84 proof; Triple 
Sac, Xuminel, BO proof; Hiram Walker’s Dis- 
tilled London Dry Gin, Dishlied from 100^ 
American Grain. 90 prool; Hiram Walker's 
Vodka, OiiliTled from Grain. 80 and 100 proof. 
Hiram Walker II Sons, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


Easy to mix and fnn to .serve, the 
glamorous treats shown here require 
only two or three bottles of Hiram 
Walker’s Cordials to make. And. in 
spite of their elegance, these famous 
cordials arc surprisingly inexpensive 
whether you buy the standard sizes or 
the smaller fla.sk-shaped bottles. Pick 
up your favorites today. They’ll add 
color to your entertaining! 

HIRAM WALKER'S 


CORDIALS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 









Fa.st Breach —You're looking at the 

season’s new champ in style and rugged good looks. Low moc 
seam and bold stitching accenting the grain of Laredo leather, 
puts this shoe (and you) a cut above the crowd. Try it on soon. 


lO^ 


Other styles, 9.99 to 12.99. Pedwln Jrs. for boys 
8.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canodo 


pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 


Td bung jigu sbcn that rsprgjsnt Amtrica's biuBi cMUr's wortn loiliy, we use leather as well as i wide nariely el materials Inclvding fiber and ptaslic preducis. leililes and malals— all o1 which have been IhoroutMi' tested 
In Brown Shea Company's Quality Control Laboratories. PLDWtIt DIVISION, BftOWN SHOE COMfANV. ST. LOUIS. MlSSOUItl. Also manufactured m Canada by Brown Shoe Company of Canada, Ltd.. Perth. OnL 



